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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


One of the wise old seventeenth-century authors, 
we think it was Walton, wrote about men’s inveterate 
way of burdening themselves with a weight of cares 
as to ‘‘ many things that will never be’’. It fits 
well the great discussion into which the personality of 
Edward VII. has been drawn, perhaps irresistibly of 
late—at any rate irresistibly in our thoughts. By a 
stroke of tremendous drama this personal matter has 
been suddenly closed. Death is always the ironist ; but 
when its ‘‘ icy hand ”’ is laid on great kings, ‘hen the 
master ironist. 


We would have to go back very far in English 
history to find a king so well liked and at the same time 
so greatly regarded as Edward VII. Taking his whole 
career as Prince of Wales and then as King, there is 
no record in our history of a man so popular as he 
was from first to last. Many of us can recall perfectly 
well a day when the personality of the Sovereign did not 
rouse liveliest enthusiasm. But Edward VII.’s. popu- 
larity among all classes really never waned. He was 
not less popular as King than as Prince of Wales; and 
that is saying a great deal. The monarchy grew 
greatly in esteem under Victoria: it was secured. But 
there is nothing surer than this: Edward VII. in his 
nine years of reign enhanced still more its value in the 
thoughts of everybody worth reckoning. 


This will be continued under King George. There 
has grown up a sort of Victorian tradition which js 
handed down from generation to generation of our 
reigning family; it is a tradition compact of judgment 
and complete knowledge of all duties and affairs of our 
system of monarchy.. Without it the Empire might 


lessen or even break up within a short space of time. 
England in the past has flourished despite kings weak, 
obstinate, and despised. But then England was 
nothing but—or very little more than—‘‘ in a great, 
pool a swan’s nest ’’. 


Profound as was Bagehot as critic of our Constitution 
—there never has been any other critic so searching and 
sure—we cannot think he was right in one matter. 
Bagehot said that under a strict constitutional system 
of monarchy an idle or weak king could do no particular 
harm. This was written forty or fifty years ago, and 
perhaps he would have revised it now. An idle or weak 
king under our present system would, of course, do 
great harm, even, it may be, disastrous harm. There 
never was more need of efficiency in kingship than there 
is in this Empire to-day. 


We are sure that what the Prime Minister said of 
King Edward in his speech on Wednesday was heart- 
felt. Among public men the blow has no doubt struck 
him with particular force. For one thing—and this 
perhaps the chief thing—the Prime Minister of the day 
must be more in touch with the Sovereign than any 
other statesman; otherwise the whole Constitutional 
theory is at fault gravely. Victoria had her preferences 


-among statesmen, but even with her preference for 


Disraeli, Gladstone when Prime Minister must, after 
all, always have been the more in touch with her. Mr. 
Asquith’s tribute was true and made with fine feeling, 
but Mr. Balfour’s speech was much more interesting. 


Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour find genius about 
King Edward. Mr. Asquith finds ‘‘ the genius of 
commonsense.’’ This appears to be not so much 
paradox as a saying that means nothing. If a thing is 
common amongst men, if a sense is common, it cannot 
be genius unless we debase the word wholly. Frankly, 
we cannot follow Mr. Asquith. But one can follow 
Mr. Balfour, though he is intellectually vague—‘' How 
the great community would feel as those felt who were 
brought within his immediate contact, I say it can 
only be due to some incommunicable and unanalysable 
power of genius which enabled the King, by the perfect 
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simplicity of his character, to make all men love him 
and understand him.”’ 


It is certain, that genius very often appeals alike to 


the informed few and to the untutored many. But it 
is doubtful whether the word ‘‘ genius ’’, like the word 
‘‘ honour’, is not being overworked to-day. The 


tradition—‘* Victorian Legend ’’ said Lord Crewe in 
his speech in the House of Lords—rests on a firmer 
basis. Genius is glorious in public life, as in letters 
and in art, but it is erratic. The Victorian tradition is 
absolutely the reverse of that. 


One is necessarily touched by the universal black— 
poorest to richest, everyone doing something to show 
respect for the dead King. Who would have it other- 
wise? But there are things about mourning wear 
which might be otherwise very well. What is the 
object of mourning-dress? To mark respect: nothing 
else. A single riband, a bow, a tie, anything recognised 
as the mark, is enough. Then more than enough 
savours of ill*taste. Why must a woman have a black 
costume entire? If she likes a black dress, and it 
agrees with her feelings, she is right to wear it. But 
why should it be de rigueur? And why not violet as 
much as black? Not that black is unbecoming; the 
crowd in the West-End streets daily testifies the other 
way. 


These things they may feel who can well afford 
complete black. How much more those who eannot? 
Happily the working classes act sensibly, and con- 
tent themselves with just the mark of respect which 
is wanted. Public mourning does not press hard on 
them. But when you come to the best-paid artisan, 
the small tradesman, up to the professional man of 
modest income—the typical professional man—respecta- 
bility requires his wife and at least his grown-up 
daughters to come out in all black. It is a severe 
strain. It often means going into debt and pinching 
in necessaries. This does not seem quite the right way 
to show respect for King Edward, who thought so much 
for the happiness of the less rich. None of our Royal 
Family would add a mite to any British subject's 
burden. Could not an order regulating mourning 
remove this hardship? 


Yet dn order could hardly forbid people wearing more 
black than was required ; and many would still come out 
in black entire. Some because they like it ; many more 


from a desire to be in the van of mourning, to excel. 


in correctness. Then others in the same class would 
not like to be behind them. There would have to be a 
real stand for liberty, the liberty of sincerity. This 
could be done without extravagance on the other side. 
After all, decency lays down a limit. Even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw could hardly go about now in yellow 
hoots, a light lounging suit and a Tyrol hat ! 


How is it that all this deep national emotion moves no 
one to poetry? It has moved many—multitudes prob- 
ably—to painfully bad verse, but not a line of poetry have 
we seen on the King’s death. It is humiliating. One 
knows the extreme difficulty of touching these great 
national themes with any fitness. Few even of real poets 
have succeeded; they have usually been happier on 
smaller themes. Byron could do it—his Waterloo 
stanzas and those on the Princess Charlotte’s death are 
magnificent. But neither Wordsworth nor Tennyson 
quite came off on these occasions. How thankfully would 
we take the very worst of either now! But we sup- 
pose Mr. Austin meant it kindly. 


_ Of more than one king it has been said: ‘‘ Il n’est 
grand homme qu’a sa mort ’’. If this idea suggested 
itself at all it would be when reading telegrams of 
sympathy from Courts and Parliaments of foreign 
countries, and, in a less degree, of dominions beyond 
the sea. It does not suggest itself of King Edward. 
The merely factitious is not there. France held him 
dear: Germany too. In Oriental phrase India mourns 


= — 


‘whilst they wink the other eye. 
‘great and sole object is to benefit 


a husband, and the messages of Canada and Australia 
have each an individual ring. In Russia, as in Germany 
and elsewhere, it is not the Court that grieves for a 
relative of its Sovereign so much as a people that eels 
the passing of a familiar figure, or of a familiar name. 


‘King Edward had the gift of sympathy—a gift that 


retarns to the giver. 


We sincerely hope some means may be found to avoid 
the recitation by King George of the wholly unneces- 
sary Declaration. It is unfair to the King personally 
that he should be made to insult the religious feelings 
of a large number of his faithful subjects. Publicly 
to condemn all Roman Catholics as idolators is so 
gratuitously offensive as to become grotesque. Neither 
from the point of view of securing the Protestant suc- 
cession does the Declaration serve any purpose. The 
Coronation Oath meets the necessity—a necessity we 
all recognise and which Roman Catholics do not attempt 
to dispute. To single out a great Christian Church for 
abuse and leave Mohammedanism, Thuggism, Unita- 
rianism, Agnosticism, Atheism unrebuked is intelligible 
only in circumstances long passed away. In these days 
it would surely be more to the point to make a King 
declare he was a Christian than that he was not a 
Roman Catholic. 


Mr. Pease’s letter on May 11 to the ‘‘ Times ’’ has 
the little fault of hypocrisy, unconscious, it may be, 
still hypocrisy. He persists in ‘* assuring the public ”’ 
—surely Mr. Pecksnitf used.that phrase,.it does sound 
so Pecksniffian—that treating and intimidation were 
rife in the South of England among Tories. He also 
assures the public that Sir Christopher Furness, Sir, is 
‘*a great benefactor to the working classes ’’ (Peck- 
sniff, surely, again), who has been unfortunately un- 
seated ** through the indiscreet methods of two of his 
admirers ’’ (very Pecksniffian indeed); and he trusts 
that ‘‘ now public attention has been drawn to the 
subject through your columns other Tory members of 
Parliament, their agents and workers will do their best 
to discourage supporters from adopting such inde- 
fensible tactics in the future ”’. 


Virtuous Mr. Pease, most virtuous member of the 
most virtuous family of the most virtuous party that 
ever graced English politics! We know that Liberals 
never intimidate and never treat. We know that they 
in all their methods are pure as the undriven snow. We 
know that they never shriek slavery with the mouth 
We know that their 
the working 
classes *’, that all their capital is laid out to that end 
at all times. But, even so, Mr. Pease will admit that 
people who intensely pride themselves on their purity 
are a little unctuous at times. 


A man in one false position may be unfortunate. A 
man in three false positions must be more. Mr. 
Cadbury cannot any longer be explained away. First 
position: Mr. Cadbury is a preacher that Free Trade 
is good; but he gets his money from a protected in- 
dustry. Second position: .Mr. Cadbury is a preacher 
that slavery is abominable ; but for years in his factory 
at Bournville he was grinding the product of slave 
labour. Third position: Mr. Cadbury is a preacher 
that betting is wicked ; but the ‘‘ Star ’’ is largely his— 
more his than anybody's else—and to readers of the 
‘‘ Star ’’. there is no name so dear as the name of 
Captain Coe. 


The “‘Star’’ is frankly a betting paper, largely 
bought for its tips. Mr. Cadbury owes it to his sup- 
porters to put himself right. People may think the 
‘* Daily News’’ a clean and admirable sheet, or they 
may not. They may hold with the ‘‘ Star ’’ and with 
betting as a national kill-time, or they may not. But 
no one can understand a devout reader of the one 
buying the other. Mr. Cadbury all but owns them 
both—one of his strange dilemmas. When a preacher 
—and Mr. Cadbury is the born preacher—preaches 
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from three texts to which his own conduct and position 
give the lie, it is time for him to convert himself rather 
than others. 


‘‘ L’hypocrisie est un hommage que le vice rend a 
la vertu’’. We should turn this round to fit Mr. 
Cadbury. Virtue in him gives vice the homage in 
suffering betting tips. We are ready to believe that 
Mr. Cadbury loves philanthropy and Free Trade and 
hates alcohol and horse-racing. All else is accident. 
We must transpose the maxim of Rochefoucauld : 
‘* L’hypocrisie est un hommage que la vertue rend au 
vice ”’. 


The hearing of the election petition against Captain 
Guest for alleged illegal practices in the East Dorset 
election had already taken up a week last Thursday. 
On Tuesday the respondent’s case was opened, and on 
Wednesday and Thursday Captain Guest and Lady 
Wimborne had been examined. The charges as to 
bribery in connection with the allotments, colourable 
sales, the slate clubs, and so on, raised questions of fact 
pure and simple. But the respondent’s counsel are 
taking legal points as to whether certain acts come 
under the definition of undue influence, and at what 
time an election begins for the purpose of reckoning a 
candidate’s expenses: both very uncertain. The ex- 
planation that Lady Wimborne did not want the name 
of a foreign firm to appear on one of the pamphlets “‘ at 
a time when Free Trade and Tariff Reform were so 
much talked about ’’ was amusing. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Electoral 
Reform goes to show that nothing need be done for the 
present. Since the single-member constituency was 
adopted in 1885 there have been, it is true, majorities 
in the House out of all proportion to majorities of votes 
in the country. Also a number of schemes whereby 
this might be avoided have been made to work in France 
and Belgium. Nevertheless the Commission argue 
closely and well that the French and Belgian systems 
‘* are both difficult to apply ’’ in England; nor can they 
find a case for the transferable vote. The one recom- 
mendation which the Commission has thought good to 
make is for the adoption of the alternative vote in single- 
member constituencies. 


On paper the new French Chamber is almost the old 
one back again. But the Radical-Socialist group, the 
old bloc, is weakened, and the Government will have to 
trim its sails. The election has made one thing clear— 
electoral reform will be conspicuously to the front in 
the new Chamber. Scrutin de liste and proportional 
representation have been heavily billed by the greater 
number of successful candidates, and there is a majority 
for reform in the Chamber. The speeches of M. Briand 
are not so much declarations of policy as indications 
where the wind sits. When he spoke up for electoral 
reform at S. Etienne it was a clear sign that this was 
a winning cry. 


The stability of the new Government will depend very 
largely upon the Socialists. M. Jaurés has already said 
that the whole party will at once call for the scrutin 
de liste with proportional representation. M. Briand 
has also put this first on the programme; so it is not 
unlikely that the Socialists will come into the Govern- 
ment and claim a Vice-Presidency. But followers of 
M. Guesde and followers of M. Jaurés may find it hard 
to lie down together, and the Guesdists may keep the 
party from all truck with the bourgeois. If this be so, 
their policy may be to make things uncomfortable 
for everybody by occasional alliance with their 
enemies on the Right against their worse-hated friends 
on the Left. : 


When Mulai Hafid promised to do all that the French 
Government required of him we said that the time to 
congratulate France on the effect of her ultimatum 
was hereafter. A Sultan’s word was no great thing 


to gain. Now comes news that Mulai Hafid refuses, 
almost in so many words, to carry out his promises. 
He does not, apparently, even try to save thé face of 
the Power that has borne with him so patiently. It is 
time this farce were ended: Mulai Hafid has not even 
the title to make himself a nuisance. All Europe would 
allow France to be justified in showing that she means 
business in Morocco. European residents are already 
thinking it unsafe to remain in Fez, so that every- 
one is interested in seeing Mulai Hafid brought to 
book. 


We desire to refer to two points, on which we were 
misinformed, in the article on Sir Eldon Gorst in 
Egypt, which appeared in the Review a few weeks 
since. It was not on the Duke of Connaught’s arrival 
at Cairo that the British Agent appeared in incorrect 
dress. It was at a race meeting later, at which the 
Duke was present. We were also mistaken in speak- 
ing of the Khedive building a railway designed to pass 
through a certain oasis in the West of Egypt. We 
understand such a railway was contemplated, but no 
work on it has been done. We regret that we were 
misinformed on these points. As to the phrase ‘‘ mock 
trial ’’, there was no suggestion that the trial was not 
in proper form, but that it was held in circumstances 
virtually incompatible with justice. 


Trouble in Albania has not blown over. Little news 
is to be had that can be trusted—least of all the official 
reports. There has been more fighting since the battle 
of the Katchouik Pass, and the Turks are now advanc- 
ing in five mobile columns, burning deserted villages as 
they go. The disarmament programme looks hopeless 
of fulfilment. The Albanian will not surrender his gun 
while he has a plea left, and pleas are not wanting. The 
Albanians of the Montenegrin frontier can plead the man 
on the other side, and the dalesman can plead the free- 
booter from the hills. ° 


The opening of the Cretan Assembly could scarcely 
go off without a scene. It was opened in the name of 
George King of the Hellenes, and the Christian 
deputies took the oath of allegiance. The Mohamme- 
dan deputies handed in a protest pleading the suzerainty 
of Turkey. The document was torn up, and a 
Mohammedan deputy was struck. Afterwards enter 
Turkey with a protest to the four Protecting Powers 
against the oath taken by the Assembly to King George. 
But Turkey has her hands quite full enough in 
Albania. The Albanian trouble may encourage Crete 
to show her affection for Greece; but it will not en- 
courage Turkey to take too much notice. The Pro- 
tecting Powers have already declared the oath is no 
inroad upon things as they are and should be. 


Mr. Roosevelt again—this time tefore the University 
at Berlin, heralded by welcome from the Rector Mag- 
nificus. The lecture was called ‘‘ The World Move- 
ment’’. The kind of thing that might be compounded 
of elementary ancient history, Guizot and perhaps 
Buckle on the history of civilisation. For this Mr. 
Roosevelt is made Doctor of Philosophy and Master 
of Letters—a degree not granted for the last twelve 
years. Mr. Roosevelt has indeed found the royal road 
to academic distinctions. Mr. Roosevelt, we hear, is a 
little hoarse. It would be hard if lack of voice robbed 
him of further honours. 


Canada, apparently, only wants one sort of immi- 
grant—the sort that goes.out to farm. The emigration 
offices have just issued a circular that makes this plain. 
Even if the artisan has money with him and work to go 
to he is not wanted. The Radical Free Trade theory. 
is that labouris free. If there is not employment here, let 
labour go where work is to be had. Emigration to the 
colonies—what could be better as a cure"for unemploy- 
ment? But the only emigration possible is emigration 
to young countries, and these like ‘Canada want 
a different kind of labour from the labour the old 
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countries wish to be rid of. We have plenty of 
‘* hands *’ out of work ; but it is spades that are wanted 
elsewhere. 


Biographers who are not local hero-worshippers are 
wanted in Canada as little as in the United States. 
Mr. W. D. Le Sueur was commissioned by the 
publishers of that much-advertised series ‘* The Makers 
of Canada ’’ to write a life of William Lyon Mackenzie. 
Mackenzie is regarded as one of the heroes who fought 
the Family Compact in Upper Canada in the ‘thirties. 
Mr. Le Sueur has been permitted to go through his 
papers, and has discovered that the part played by 
Mackenzie was not quite what tradition suggests. The 
publishers, for too obvious reasons, refused to produce 
the book. Another written by a connexion of the 
Mackenzie family was substituted, a family compact 
indeed! Mr. Le Sueur returned his cheque, took action 
for the recovery of his manuscript, and the biography 
will be published after all. His action affords a nice 
gauge to the value of the ‘‘ Lives *’ among which it 
will not appear. 


Authors have decided that the two-shilling novel is 
not for them. Royalties are not too good as it is. We 
do not, in this matter of the cheap or dear novel, feel 
very sympathetic with anybody—the people who read 
three novels a week, the publisher who spreads them 
about, or the man who writes them. But we do feel 
very strongly that the fewer the better. If the cheapen- 
ing of the novel means an improvement in quality to 
attract more buyers, cheapen it by all means. But most 
of the people who come for fiction regularly to Mudie’s— 
the people who must be caught to make the two-shilling 
novel pay—care not a rap for the quality. In the long 
run the two-shilling price will only mean a greater 
number of the six-shilling sort. 


M. Eugéne Brieux succeeds M. Ludovic Halévy in 
the French Academy. The author of ‘‘ Les Rem- 
placantes ’’ follows the author of ‘* L’Abbé Constan- 
tin’?! M. Brieux is always spoken of as the French 
Shaw; but the resemblance is superficial. - M. Brieux 
is really an apostle, and, as his sponsor himself said, 
‘** An ironical apostle would be a deplorable apostle °’. 
No one could charge M. Brieux with irony. He has not 
the familiar ring of Mr. Shaw. There is the difference 
that makes M. Brieux the power he is. Mr. Shaw does 
not want to be deplorable. He cannot help it. 


In Sir Walter Huggins modern astronomy loses a 
founder. The practice of modern astronomy means, 
more than anything else, celestial photography and 
astro-physics; and here Sir Walter was a_ pioneer. 
Astronomy to the amateur is something that has a 
romantic hue—the science that fired Keats : 


‘** Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ”’. 


But the truth is now far from this. It is a close, 
painful thing of observation and record, asking of its 
practitioners an attention very laborious and minute. 
Sir Walter Huggins gave his life to it, and was 
rewarded when discovery reached romance in the 
revelation of the spectroscope. 


To add to the general gloom of the week comes news 
of a shocking disaster in Cumberland. An explosion in 
one of Lord Lonsdale’s collieries in Whitehaven was 
followed by fire, and one hundred and thirty-eight un- 
happy men were cut off, it is to be feared not merely 
from escape but from possibility of rescue. Gallant 
efforts, gallant beyond the understanding, but not the 
appreciation of men who have never been in actual 
touch with a colliery disaster, to get at the entombed 
miners, have so far resulted in the saving of two out of 
the number. There is a certain grim comfort to be 
got from the recollection of one of them. He was 
“fettled ’’ by the gas: ‘‘ it was a pleasant feeling, like 
getting drunk”’, 


KING EDWARD VII. 


T is easy to understand why suddenness of death 
strikes most» people as tragical. A man was here 
yesterday, talking, walking, laughing, shaking you by 
the hand—a piece of warm, active life. To-day he lies 
in death’s cold apathy. Nothing appeals to the imagi- 
nation so powerfully as sudden change. Therefore it 
is that in the Litany we pray to be saved from ‘‘ battle 
and murder and sudden death ’’. In reality a quick 
death is preferable to a lingering one. Even in the 
case of the sudden extinction of a promising career, 
or of one who has not had time to make provision for 
wife and children, the tragedy lies, not in the death 
itself, but in the ‘* might-have-been ’’, or in the sordid 
consequences to the helpless. Our loved King Edward 
had lived almost threescore years and ten, and his 
life must have been a happy one, for it was fully 
occupied, and it was lived in the midst of an affectionate 
family, and of a circle of devoted friends. In telling 
Boswell that he was spoken of as a man whom every- 
body liked, Johnson added ‘‘ I do not know that life 
can give more than this’’. King Edward VII. was 
emphatically a man whom everybody liked, and, happily 
for himself, he loved popularity ; but his passion was 
the popularity which follows the doing of duty, not the 
popularity which is run after by the poseur. Nor was 
his end so sudden and unexpected as it appeared to the 
outer world. Stories are beginning to come out how 
he nearly died in January at Brighton ; and how he nearly 
breathed his last at Biarritz. Probably if he had been 
a country gentleman, he would have been alive at this 
hour. But he was King, and would not spare himself. 
Calmly considered, there was nothing tragical in his 
passing away within a few hours of doing his duty. 
From one point of view King Edward’s death was 
happy, both in the time and the manner. We have 
said that he loved popularity : he also, like all successful 
men, hated the idea of failure. He had been brought 
by his Ministers, his so-called advisers, to confront a 
constitutional conflict from which no successful issue 
seemed possible for him. Whichever side he took— 
and no Sovereign ever hated taking a side more than 
Edward VII.—he was bound to incur criticism, if not 
unpopularity. That he was greatly worried, he, the 
man of sweet temper and iron nerve, by the political 
troubles with which he found himself beset is common 
knowledge. We now know from the evidence of his 
physicians that this political anxiety affected his health. 
This much, however, can be asserted. The reign of 
Edward VII., though one of the shortest, was one of 
the most illustrious and successful in our annals. Had 
the King lived, it is more than probable that it would 
have been clouded by ill-will, if not by something worse. 
Who, then, shall say that he was not, from the 
individual point of view, lucky in his death as in his 
life ? 

It was the King’s unquenchable vitality and catholic 
humanity that made him so attractive. There was, in- 
deed, no side of life in which he did not show the eager 
interest of youth ; sport, politics, society, charity, science, 
literature, art—of some of these things he knew more 
than most men; of all he knew enough to be interested, 
and to listen, a rare and unusual gift ina monarch. It 
was well said of King Edward that he read nothing, 
and knew everything. In truth he was not a student 
of books; but he read men with such rapidity and 
intelligence that he had no need to read books, for 
which he had little or no time. A total absence of 
affectation and a keen sense of humour saved him from 
ever getting out of his depth; and a lady who tried to 
talk to him about Schopenhauer was not successful. 
King Edward was very human, so human that even 
the little scrapes of his princely days endeared him the 
more to the nation. We can remember the day when 
““ the baccarat prince ’’ was hooted on Ascot racecourse 
by the stern moralists of the ring. Another secret of 
King Edward's popularity was his absence of rancour. 
Forgiveness is the prerogative of princes, but it is often 
more honoured in the breach than the observance. 
Many years ago there was a review of the Fire Brigade 
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on the Horse Guards Parade, at which the Princess of 
Wales and other Royalties were really hustled by a 
good-humoured but: uncontrollable mob. The fiasco 
was due to the blunder of Colonel Howard Vincent, who 
insisted that his Queen’s Westminsters could keep the 
ground as well as the police. (Vincent would have it, 
later, that the Commissioner was to blame.) The Prince 
of Wales sent for Colonel Howard Vincent and scolded 
him; but a few days afterwards, noticing the colonel’s 
dejection, he gently chaffed him, and from that day 
treated him with marked kindness. George III. or the 
Regent would never have pardoned the unlucky man. Of 
King Edward’s politics much nonsense has been talked. 
He was occasionally claimed by both political parties, 
though both admitted that he never overstepped the 
limits of a constitutional Sovereign. Of course King 
Edward was not a Radical, for Radicalism is not the 
business of kings, no more than Atheism is the business 
of parsons. We believe the truth to be that no prince 
ever approached politics in a more perfect spirit of 
detachment than King Edward. While it was impos- 
sible for him to sympathise with those who sought to 
dismember his kingdom, or to destroy the hereditary 
principle on which his throne rested, he gave everybody 
credit for good motives; and (to use an expressive 
idiom) he made the best of everybody. He genuinely 
disliked all extremists, of whatever party, and he did 
not always suffer gladly those who are called Jingoes, 
for he thought they were dangerous to the peace of 
Europe. It is no secret that he was not very fond of 
the late Lord Salisbury; and that he got on better 
with Mr. Gladstone than did Queen Victoria. King 
Edward's love of peace was strong and spontaneous 
and was one of the noblest traits of his character. It 
earned for him the title of the Peacemaker, and was 
the origin of some courtly exaggeration. To speak of 
him as a great diplomatist and a European states- 
man who modified the politics of the Continent is 
the language of flattery. King Edward was too in- 
telligent not to be aware of his charm of manner, 
and he exerted himself to use it for the purpose 
of diminishing the unpopularity of England abroad. 
When he ascended the Throne, at the end of the 
Boer War, Great Britain was the best-hated country 
in the world. King Edward spared neither time nor 
fatigue to efface that impression, and by visiting Paris 
and the Courts of Europe he succeeded as no other 
person could have done. Lord Chesterfield was not a 
fop but a philospher when he insisted on the importance 
of good manners, which, if not everything, are a very 
great deal in this world. King Edward was “le 
vainqueur de la terre’’ in the sense that he captivated 
everybody whom he met, and managed to produce the 
impression that the prejudice against his country was 
undeserved. To ascribe any deeper effect to King 
Edward’s Continental visits, or his correspondence, is 
either mere silliness or ignorance of the forces which 
decide the foreign policy of nations. Royal relation- 
ships count for next to nothing in foreign politics; 
personal courtesy and friendships are less than nothing ; 
the world is no longer governed by dinners and bows. 
The foreign policy of a first-rate Power is determined 
by a cold and nice calculation of its interest. If a great 
Power has more to gain by war than it could lose by 
defeat, to war it will go. If, on the other hand, an 
unsuccessful war would be so disastrous as to outweigh 
the chance of victory, that Power will pursue a pacific 
policy. It has been pointed out by an acute observer 
of European politics that England, France, and Russia 
have nothing to gain and a great deal to lose by war; 
while, on the other hand, Germany stands to gain a 
great deal by war. This writer goes so far as to assert 
(and being an American he is a cool judge) that Ger- 
many’s international standing is still ambiguous, and 
that Germany is the only European Power whose 
interest is or may become warlike. As soon as German 
statesmen come to the conclusion that the risk of war 
is worth taking, Germany will declare war. The time 
may never come, for something may occur in Europe 
to change the international situation and to convert 
Germany’s interest from a warlike to a pacific policy. 


We merely wish to point out that the determining 
causes of foreign politics are beyond the control of 
individuals, even when they sit on thrones; and the 
idea that an amiable character or a winning manner 
can shape the destiny of nations is calculated to raise 
nothing but a smile. 

From paying our tribute to ) the father a thoughts 
turn naturally to the son. King George V., as the 
Prime Minister said, ‘‘ takes upon his shoulders at a 
wholly unexpected call, and at a time of stress and diffi- 
culty, as heavy a burden as can fall to the lot of man ”’, 
It is well said, and it is reassuring to remember, that 
our new Sovereign is in the very prime of life, and 
having lived much in the open air is physically better 
equipped for stormy times than his father. And this 
is no small advantage, if, as some philosophers main- 
tain, everything depends on ‘‘ la facon que notre 
sang circule’’. The public do not know very much 
about their new Sovereign, for he has not thrust him- 
self forward, but has preferred to take his observa- 
tions from his conning-tower in silence. All the = 
of popularity may not come so easily to George V. 
to Edward VII. ; but that is largely a matter of pratiee. 
One great quality the new King has, we mean the 
power of reserve, the power of holding one’s tongue, 
and waiting on events. As Prince of Wales the King 
made no mistakes ; and the nation noted with approval 
that he chose to live, not with the new rich, but with 
the English aristocracy. He is lucky in having as 
Queen Consort a really clever woman, whose advice 
on all the duties of a constitutional monarch will be 
worth taking. If King George will only have courage, 
and will remember that revolutions are invariably 
attempted, and sometimes carried through, by a small 
and noisy faction, his reign will be as peaceful and 
prosperous as that of his two predecessors. 


THE QUALITY OF KINGSHIP. 


. HAVE often wondered at the depth of the feeling, 

of the personal feeling of affection and devotion 
which it is possible for a Sovereign circumstanced as 
our Sovereigns are to excite among those over whom 
they reign.’ Who that thinks about anything at all 
has not in the last few days shared Mr. Balfour’s 
wonder? When one came out on Saturday morning, 
but a few hours after King Edward’s death, and found 
flower-girls black-hatted, porters black-tied, and the 
very tramp with his shred of black somewhere, one felt 
that here was some wondrous potency. No doubt 
it was the correct thing to wear black; it was, if you 
want to be cynical, the fashion. In two or three days, 
it is true, fear of being singular would be powerful 
enough to bring into line anyone, if there was anyone, 
who was indifferent, and even those who dislike or 
object to the custom of mourning wear. There is, of 
course, nothing very significant in respectable folk 
wearing black. But the beggar, the crossing-sweeper, 
the tramp, nor any of the really poor cares for correct- 
ness. He will not alter his throat-band nor she her 
hat in order to do as others are doing, nor from 
regard to any order as to mourning. But these, like 
the respectables, have mounted black somewhere, and 
numbers of them did it immediately—on Saturday 
morning. This must be spontaneous feeling. These 
solemn times shrivel up cynicism and flippancy and 
scepticism. They bring up from the deeps of human 
nature things easily laughed at, politely sneered away, 
in ordinary times; but now they are found to live still. 
They cannot be put away; they appear, and those who 
have smiled at them are abashed. The divine right of 
Kings has been long dismisséd as an illusion; in 
the elementary-school children’s historical primers it 
appears as a fallacy untenable in these days of en- 
lightenment and progress. Divinity does not hedge a 
king in the every-day doctrine now. Yet somehow 
when a king dies or when an heir to the Throne is born 
or marries, or when a king is crowned, he draws to 
him regard no other person can. In these days when 
kingship has become such plain matter of fact, when we 
are taught that the King is the creature of an Act of 
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Parliament, that he is just the Chief Magistrate and 
nothing more, one rather wonders that so ordinary a 
mortal can compel unique regard, and compels it 
without any compulsion. Where is the politician, even 
though he be statesman and great man as well, beside 
the King or any Royal personage? The interest taken 
by the country as a whole in politics and politicians is 
nothing compared with the interest in Royal people and 
their doings. How many of the really poor are moved 
one whit when a Premier or an ex-Premier dies? Who 
follows any wandering Minister’s steps as the people 
have followed the imperial tour of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales? Thousands of obscure humble 
folk followed their route day by day, pricking it out 
on maps they had bought for the purpose. Maybe a 
good many Americans are following Mr. Roosevelt’s 
tour with pins. But Mr. Roosevelt stands for a party ; 
vast numbers of good Americans would decline to admit 
that he was their representative other than formally. 
Not the same feeling nor from similar people follows 
him. Political enthusiasm we all understand. The 
popular intense regard for Royal things has nothing in 
common with it. It cannot, it seems to us, be explained 
on any ordinary obvious grounds. Patriotism ; ves, there 
is patriotism in it, certainly. The Throne represents 
** the ideal unity of the State ’’, as Mr. Morley once said. 
What is ‘‘ the ideal unity of the State ’’ to the shop- 
girl? ‘* The ideal unity of the State ’’—does it mean 
anything tothe navvy? But the King means a very great 
deal to both shop-girl and navvy. The truth is, there is 
something divine still about kingship; the mantle of 
the Lord’s Anointed is still upon him. He is still in a 
sense shepherd of the people, whom God has committed 
to his care. Whatever we did in law, in fact we did 
not begin again with the Declaration of Rights. The 
Throne’s appeal to the people, the popular regard for 
Royalty, has its roots in far back centuries before Dutch 
William. 

There is very much, of course, in the Sovereign's 
individual personality; but never everything. An 
unpopular or even a bad king has an appeal to vast 
numbers even in these days. The mere fact that 
kingship survives a bad king is proof of its peculiar 
quality. If he had no other, no more mysterious, 
character than an Elector or a President, neither king 
nor kingship would be tolerated when a bad king 
came. And when feeling against the king as a man 
has run so high or so deep that kingship has gone down 
with him, it has generally been the work not of the 
people but of a few. And it does not explain every- 
thing that the king is above party. So is the French 
President, once he has been elected. But no one will 
pretend that any President of the Third Republic, 
living or dead, has had the regard of the French people 
as the Throne here has the regard of the Briton 
throughout the world. 

This instinctive regard for kingship, when added to 
intense personal regard for the King, makes intelligible 
the popular feeling that excited Mr. Balfour’s wonder. 
It is very certain that reverence for kingship alone 
could not have produced the fervour of regard which 
the whole people had for Queen Victoria and for King 
Edward. Mr. Balfour touches the truth, we should 
say, unerringly when he says this regard ‘‘ is due and 
can only be due to some incommunicable and un- 
analysable power of genius which enabled the King, 
by the perfect simplicity of his personality, to make all 
men love him and understand him’’. Not every king 
can have this genius. But every English king that 
tries to do his duty can count absolutely on the nation’s 
regard and affection. 

This is an immense national gain. In relation to the 
Throne the nation is unanimous; in that there is no 
division. In times of acute controversy we can turn 
to the Throne and leave party behind. What would 
other nations which have no such unifying force give to 
have it? Only the other day that acute and cultivated 
critic, M. Francis Charmes, in his own ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes’’, was sighing for something national, 
something beyond and above parties, some unifying 
point to which all France could turn. He says it is 


the one thing needful for France now. In this country 
we have no republican party. One or two foolish 
fellows may talk about republicanism, but nobody 
marks them. Everyone knows that nothing could more 
effectually ruin a candidate for Parliament than any 
doubt as to his loyalty to the Throne. We believe that 
even in the republics of to-day most of the people at 
heart would be glad to have a constitutional King. Of 
all countries this ‘‘ vast and complex organism which 
we call the British Empire ’’ may most be thankful that 
it has one. 


THE ALBANIAN REVOLT. 


HERE is serious trouble in Albania, which remains 
serious even though the average Englishman 

can hardly be expected to interest himself in scattered 
operations throughout an ill-mapped region full of 
places with unpronounceable names. Moreover, revolts 
in odd quarters of the Turkish Empire have been sim- 
mering for years, and one more or less does not seem 
to make much difference. The fact, however, that 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha, the presiding genius of the 
revolution, has himself left the capital for the scene 
of action is proof of the anxiety as to the situation 
in Constantinople, and that anxiety is not without 
reason. More than one Great Power and more than 


“one small Power has long cherished ambitions only to’ 


be gratified at Turkey’s expense, and there is no point 
in the whole Turkish Empire where failure on the part 
of the central Government would be more conspicuous 
than in Albania, its western extremity. Once let 
Turkish authority collapse, and another authority would 
be substituted on the instant. 

It may well be, then, that the upshot of the obscure 
operations now being carried out will determine the fate 
of the whole Young Turkish movement. Perhaps the 
movement is doomed to fail; perhaps Turkey is in- 
capable of rejuvenation, hard though such a saying 
must seem to all who have learnt to admire the solid 
excellencies of the Turkish character. If this be so, it 
were best that the final agony should be short. But if 
new life may stir even in the unchanging East, if the 
sick man is really not yet dying, it is desirable that 
Albania should be pacified with the least possible delay. 
Unfortunate incidents, of a type not without parallel in 
our own history, would have a most damaging effect 
on the prestige of the army which placed the present 
Sultan on the throne. 

There is, however, reason to fear that army is not 
possessed of the qualities which make for success in 
guerrilla warfare. Like all German-trained troops, the 
army corps under Mahmud Shevket’s command have 
learned to make war on a grand scale. Their officers 
understand the art of moving men in masses, and have 
proved their mastery of those details of equipment and 
commissariat which may turn the issue of some great 
battle. But they are unfamiliar, as indeed they 
showed in South West Africa, with the business of 
conducting those little loosely organised expeditions so 
well understood by British officers with Indian ex- 
perience, and it is the Indian rather than the German 
model which would be of value in the rugged Albanian 
country, where every man has been trained to shoot 
from boyhood. 

More than a year ago the well-wishers of Young 
Turkey perceived that Albania would be the crux 
of the situation, and accordingly advised concilia- 
tory methods. Unhappily there was bungling at the 
start. When the Constitution was proclaimed a general 
truce was sworn and the tribes poured into Scutari, 
but an attempt at stern judicial administration made 
discontent everywhere. The Albanians are _alto- 
gether untouched by Western pdlitical philosophy. The 
whole idea of an organised system of government 
is repugnant to them. They were told that the new 
era meant liberty, and promptly interpreted this as per- 
manent remission of taxation. When they found that 
the new era meant the renunciation of their cherished 
semi-independence, the acceptance of an alien legal 
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system, and the imposition of heavy taxes to pay for 
public works which they did not want, there was an 
instant outcry. It may well be that incipient dis- 
loyalty to the new régime was fanned by interested 
parties beyond the frontier, but it is certain that in any 
case conciliation would have proved futile in the long 
run. 

It would have proved futile because the Albanian 
chiefs and the leaders of the new movement were at 
cross-purposes. The average Young Turk, devoid as 
he was of political experience, approached the problem of 
his country’s regeneration from the abstract side. His 
mind was taken with the logical completeness of French 
political theory. The new Turkey was to be unified and 
homogeneous, even as France itself ; and for anomalous 
arrangements dictated by regard for local feeling there 
was no place. Men who dealt with facts in this fashion 
were bound to come into conflict with the Albanians. 
Had the Young Turks lived in Vienna and not in Paris 
their theories might have lacked perfection, but their 
statesmanship would have been more wise. As things 
were, trouble was inevitable. 

The policy of promoting Ottoman unity by the sup- 
pression of local peculiarities thus commended itself to 
the intellectuals who played so great a part in the new 
movement. It has, however, certain justifications of a 
more practical character The relations of Abdul Hamid 
with his Albanian subjects—if subjects they can be 
called—were intimate and peculiar. The espionage and 
the financial dishonesty which made the Hamidian 
despotism intolerable to the empire at large never 
troubled Albania. The Sultan realised the futility of 
attempting to govern the turbulent tribes, and with 
characteristic shrewdness converted them into pillars of 
his own power. He left to the chiefs the greatest 
possible measure of independence ; so far from demand- 
ing taxes, he won their loyalty by bestowing subsidies ; 
he treated them with royal courtesy on the occasions of 
their infrequent visits to Constantinople ; and he showed 
special favour to Albanian recruits in the Palace troops. 
The Albanians saw the best of Abdul Hamid. They see 
Young Turkey as she is. No wonder they are not ready 
to submit to a change so greatly for the worse from their 
point of view. 

Of the uses to which their loyalty was put the 
Albanians themselves naturally have no conception. 
All they know is that Abdul Hamid left them alone, 
spoke them fair, and paid them handsomely, and, in 
contrast with the stern, cold and exacting régime which 
now prevails at Constantinople, his reign must indeed 
appear a golden age. Their discontent is of obvious 
political importance. The attempt of Abdul Hamid to 
destroy the revolution has made the Young Turks 
very fearful. Reaction abounds in the Turkish Empire 
and waits for nothing but a lead. What if some young 
and ambitious member of Abdul Hamid’s house should 
take advantage of the prevailing dissatisfaction, should 
suddenly appear among the Albanian tribes where the 
ex-Sultan’s memory is honoured, and seize the Sultanate ? 
To leave Albania independent was to court disaster, and 
as it was out of the question that Albania should love the 
new régime, its subjugation seemed to the Committee 
of Union necessary. 

A fighting man, as is the Albanian, understands 
nothing but force, and it was the hope and belief of 
the Young Turks that they might ‘‘ rush ”’ the tribes 
into obedience by an imposing show of troops. But the 
sleepy and good-natured Anatolian conscript is not of 
the type to make an immediate impression on warlike 
tribes. Only if his fanaticism be aroused does he 
reveal himself as a formidable opponent. It is natural 
enough, then, that the officers commanding the troops in 
Albania should have given a religious tinge to the 
levelling policy of Ottomanisation, and explained that 
the Albanians were to be punished for disloyalty to the 
Khalif. Over and over again has the cry of ‘‘ the 
Khalifate in danger ’’ fired Turkish troops to frenzy 
against Kurds, Armenians and Christians, and let loose 
Oriental hatred. In Albania the cry has converted what 


was originally intended to be little more than a military 
parade into something which scarcely falls short of a 


war of extermination, and has put out of court all hopes 
of a peaceable settlement. 

It is a gloomy prospect. Young Turk theory de- 
mands the incorporation of Albania in the Empire, 
and an appeal to fanaticism is the only means by 
which that end can be realised. But the inevitable 
result has been the utter alienation of a simple-minded 
and high-spirited people, who are now ready to fight 
to the death for the maintenance of the old.order, the 
only order which they can understand. The Army is 
thus confronted with a task of immense difficulty, and 
is already giving signs of its unfitness to accomplish it. 
Its failure means the failure of the Young Turkish 
movement—altogether one of the ironies of history ; for 
of all the peoples who compose the Turkish Empire, 
those true lovers of liberty the Albanians, now the 
bitterest enemies of the new order, are precisely the 
men who in happier circumstances could have been its 
warmest friends. 


THE NEW FRENCH CHAMBER. 


FORTNIGHT ago it was difficult to forecast the 

composition of the new French Chamber. Three 
hundred and sixty-eight seats had been definitely filled, 
but two hundred and twenty-two candidates who had 
secured the first place had not obtained enough votes to 
be entitled to take their seats in the new Parliament. 
The second ballots have now been taken, and they have 
produced results which have not only confirmed but 
accentuated the verdict of the first. The Right 
and the Left return to Parliament with their relative 
strength undiminished. The Conservatives have lost 
ten seats, whilst the Action Libérale have won nine. 
The Radicals and Radical-Socialists have lost and the 
Socialists have won eleven seats. The former makes 
but little change in the composition of the Right. A 
few of the more uncompromising Royalists have either 
withdrawn from public life or have been defeated here 
and there, whilst men who probably agree with them 
in everything but the name have been returned in other 
constituencies. On the other hand, the eleven Radical- 
Socialists and Radicals who have lost their seats tell a 
different tale. They are the men who have been re- 
sponsible for the government of France for the last four 
years. They have driven the religious orders from 
their homes and confiscated their property. They have 
separated Church from State and diverted property left 
for religious purposes to secular ends. They are the 
men most compromised by their bigoted anti-religious 
policy, by their tyranny of the constituencies, by the 
political corruption they have practised both in and out 
of season. The country has had enough of their policy 
of exclusiveness and of favouritism. It is perfectly 
true that M. Briand has publicly discouraged the inter- 
vention of the authorities in elections ; but no instance 
can be quoted of his effective interference with the in- 
dividual action of préfets and sous-préfets. The result 
of all this weakness has been the triumph of the extreme 
Socialist party. Cowardly compromises have been 
effected which have lowered his prestige and that of his 
party, and have sickened the country of the Radical 
régime. M. Brisson has managed to save his seat at 
Marseilles, but in return for his election the Radical- 
Socialists of Brest have supported Citizen Gonde, not 
against a Conservative or a Royalist, but against 
M. Jaouin, a strong Republican. A similar arrangement 
has resulted in the return of Professor Thalarnas, the 
libeller of Joan of Arc, in the third division of Ver- 
sailles. The general result of the whole is therefore 
to discredit Radicals and Radical-Socialists alike. The 
country has had enough of them and of the demoralisa- 
tion which they have practised both in and out of 
season. They must no longer be the dispensers of 
Ministerial favours of all kinds without regard to 
elementary principles of justice or equity. This 
explains some strange changes in the composition of 
the party itself. Thus M. Dubief, the Minister who 
did so much to ensure the effective spoliation of the 
religious orders ; M. Baudon, who proposed the rise of 
the deputies’ salaries to six hundred pounds a year; as 
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well as such prominent members of the party as 
M. Chaumié, M. Chautard, M. Goulat, M. Guiéyse, 
M. Deiker-David and M. Doumer have lost their seats ; 
whilst the Moderates and the Socialists who have taken 
their places are in many cases strong defenders of 
‘* scrutin de liste ’’ coupled with proportional represen- 
tation, to which we must look in existing circumstances 
for improvement in the composition of the Chamber. 
True, the Opposition might have done far better. 
Some gross blunders were perpetrated at the very outset. 
The Royalists showed themselves past-masters in the art 
of political blundering. They chose the eve of the battle 
to ventilate the differences between the Action Francaise 
and the Gaulois, the party of violent and of active inter- 
vention, at a time when it was their business to con- 
centrate rather than to disseminate their forces, and 
lost several seats to the cause by their inept squabbling 
in front of the enemy. Then, again, many assumed 
that the battle was lost before the commencement of 
the campaign. It is quite true that Ministerial pressure 
is a serious thing to face. Farmers and labourers do 
want their soldier sons home when the harvest has to 
be gathered. The loss of Government compensation 
for the death of cattle or the destruction of crops is a 
serious thing to a poor man, but all these drawbacks 
may be easily confronted by liberal compensation paid 
by individual candidates or party organisation. Minis- 
terial pressure of the grossest kind can be met if candi- 
dates will only face their work in earnest and start on 
the morrow of defeat to fight and work until they 
win. Conservatives and Liberals, Progressives and 
Nationalists, were discouraged by their defeat four 
years ago. A great deal of money had been spent, a 
violent campaign had been conducted in the press, and 
strong speeches had been delivered. The result was 
a crushing and an overwhelming defeat, and it was 
assumed that the cause was desperate. Few people 
realised that elections are rarely won by such methods. 
We know in England that Radical seats are only con- 
quered by careful and assiduous working. In Germany 
the Socialist defeat three years ago was the resuit of the 
steady appeals made by the ‘‘ Imperial League against 
Social Democracy ’’ to the judgment of those bourgeois 
whom they induced for the first time to leave their fire- 
sides for the polling-booths. The same can be done in 
France, and it has in certain cases been done at this 
election. Comte de Montebello has shown it in the 
Marne, M. Escudier in Paris, M. Dumont at Dunkerque, 
M. Jean Hennesy at Cognac, M. Chanot at Marseilles, 
M. Heussey at Beauvais, and, as we pointed out a fort- 
night ago, M. Fournier-Sarlevege at Compiégne. Other 
work of a similar character has been done elsewhere. 
Fraudulent practices have always been common in the 
southern constituencies, none more so than the pack- 
ing of the registers with bogus voters. Nimes is a 
wonderful old town on the Paris, Lyon et la Méditer- 
ranée line, twenty-five hours from London by New- 
haven and Dieppe. Its Arena, its Temples of Augustus 
and Diana and its Tour Magne have made it unique. In 
another respect it well deserves a study. Its politics are 
keen, its Royalists are earnest men who still believe in 
the Comte de Chambord and the white flag. They could 
not be overwhelmed by force of numbers. Every 
Royalist is convinced that his cause is right, and he 
is proof against cajolery and Ministerial pressure. 
Only one course was open to the authorities, and that 
was to pack the register. The Conservative party 
acquiesced in the action of the authorities until seven 
thousand bogus voters were placed upon the register. 
They at last awoke to a sense of what had been done, 
and chose an energetic young journalist as their candi- 
date. M. Eugéne Magne set himself to work. He 
followed up no less than four thousand of these seven 
thousand bogus voters, and forced the authorities to 
recognise they had no right to be on the roll. This 
took a considerable time, and it was impossible to 
follow up the rest. Good work has, however, been 
done, for M. Magne has only been defeated by a 
majority of twenty-one votes, and his victory at the 
next general election, when he will have followed the 
remaining three thousand bogus voters home, is 


assured. We believe we are rendering the cause of 
civil and religious liberty in France a great service by. 
emphasising these facts. There are good and true men 
in all parts of the country; but they are scattered and 
disorganised. There are others who are sick of re- 
ligious strife and turmoil, of the tyranny of what 
revolutionary Socialists have described as the Red 
Jesuits, of those political Freemasons whose atheism 
and hostility to all forms of religious belief have led: 
to their excommunication by our own lodges ; and they 
will vote against this tyranny if only they are brought 
into line and given an opportunity of realising that the 
Opposition, whether it be Liberal or Conservative, 
Royalist or Progressive Republican, have a clear and 
distinct policy. 

We cannot say that we expect much from M. Briand. 
His toleration of the Ministerial pressure which 
he had condemned, his weakness in the face of 
the préfets and sous-préfets who openly flouted 
his authority, have shown that he is but a lath 
painted to look like steel, that he has no more will than 
his predecessors, who have been but tools in the hands 
of the party machine. The elections have, however, 
given him an opportunity. He has got rid of some of 
his most troublesome followers. The Radical-Socialists 
have lost much prestige during the last three weeks. 
They are no longer invulnerable. Before the elections 
M. Briand had talked of pacification, and he may con- 
gratulate himself that their result has given him a ~ 
chance. The Socialist victories will frighten those 
bourgeois who have allowed themselves to be dragged 


.along with the current by their stronger brethren. The 


Government can fill a useful réle in the present crisis. 
The advocates of the “‘ scrutin de liste ’’ have won the 
day and return to the Chamber in a clear majority. If 
the Government will only give the lead, the halting 
and hesitating members of the majority will follow. 
Let them therefore drop all class legislation; let them 
give peace and quiet to the Church; let them give a 
rest to rentiers whose anxiety is sending French capital 
abroad. Let them fight all who love and fatten upon par- 
liamentary jobs. They must overwhelm the patrons of 
political corruption. They must, in short, destroy the 
supremacy of the political boss who has used the scrutin 
d’arrondissement for his own ends. The fight will be 
a long and tough one, but it can be brought to a suc-. 
cessful issue. In ordinary circumstances we should. 
expect but little from the enlargement of the con- 
stituency, from the change from local to departmental 
voting. The object of France is, however, to emanci-. 
pate itself from bad, corrupt and tyrannical traditions— 
to found a new country, a new system of parliamentary 
government which may shake off the corruption of the 
old. This ought to be the aim of the new Parliament, 
and if it will only adopt this policy, we may at least 
hope for the rise of a new and vigorous France oa the 
ruins of the corruption and decrepitude which have 
grown up under the Third Republic. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


“TRE Report of the Royal Commission on Electoral. 
Systems is, on the whole, an inconclusive document. 
It is true that it does recommend one change in our pre- 
sent methods. The Commissioners are agreed that the 
anomaly by which a man may become a member for 
a constituency, though in fact a minority of those who 
voted at an election voted for him, must come to an. 
end. They propose that where more than two can- 
didates are standing for one seat, each elector should,. 
besides voting for one of them, also express his pre- 
ference as between the others. As soon as it has been 
ascertained which are the two candidates who have 
received the most votes, the preferences of those who 
have voted for other candidates will be added to their 
totals, and the man who is thus found to have obtained 
the greatest amount of support from the electors will 
be elected. We confess that we are not very en- 
thusiastic about the proposal. No doubt the present 
system is unsymmetrical. 


It is, besides, very incon- 
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venient for the party managers. It enables candidates 
in rare cases to succeed who have not the support of 
the organisation of either of the great parties. Beyond 
this it is not easy to point out that the anomaly has been 
productive of harm. In any case, the matter is of very 
small importance, except as tending to embitter the 
relations between the Liberal and Labour groups of the 
Ministerial coalition. 

On the other very important matters which came 
before the Commission no definite conclusion has been 
reached. The Commissioners at the outset decided 
that large political questions such as Redistribution, 
Plural Voting, or Women’s Suffrage were outside their 
reference, and almost the whole of the Report is taken 
up with the consideration of Proportional Representa- 
tion. The earlier part of it consists of a painstaking 
and not very illuminating examination of the more im- 
portant systems of Proportional Representation which 
have been proposed. It is said that there are three 
hundred of them, and the ingenuity both of their 
authors and their critics is amazing. The Commission 
summarily rule them all out except three. Of these 
a short inquiry is enough to dispose of the Belgian 
and French systems. There remains that known as 
the Transferable Vote, which alone has any serious 
support in this country. It must be gratifying to the 
supporters of that system to find that even a very 
elaborate examination of their proposals has failed to 
bring to light any serious practical flaw on them. Pro- 
portional Representation by means of the transferable 
vote is practicable; it is not very costly or elaborate 
in working, and it would, in fact, secure with sub- 
stantial accuracy that those members, and only those, 
would be returned to Parliament who really represented 
the feeling of the electorate. That is the conclusion of 
the Commission, and one Commissioner, Lord Lochee, 
taking a somewhat narrow view of the reference, 
thought that when the Commission had arrived at this 
conclusion their labours were at an end. We are glad 
to see that the majority of the Commission took a 
different view. They thought that it was not enough to 
show that Proportional Representation was practicable 
and would produce proportional results. They had fur- 
ther to consider whether the adoption of such a novelty 
would be desirable in this country. This part of their 
Report would have had the greatest general interest but 
for one circumstance. The Commissioners set out with 
great lucidity and impartiality the arguments for and 
against the adoption of Proportional Representation, 
and then conclude by saying that they are unable to 
decide between these two views. The evidence, they 
think, is too conflicting to warrant any decision, and 
they accordingly take refuge in that most unsatisfac- 
tory of all results, the verdict of ‘‘ not proven ’’. 

In spite of this rather lame and impotent conclu- 
sion, the Report of the Commissioners is by no means 
valueless. To begin with, it places on record figures 
well known indeed to all students of the subject, but 
constantly ignored in public discussion, showing con- 
clusively that the so-called representative Chamber 
hardly ever in practice represents popular feeling. 
Taking the last seven General Elections, there has been 
only one in which the strength of parties in the House 
of Commons has even approximated to the balance of 
opinion in the country as shown in the votes actually 
cast at the polls. Once a ministry supported by a large 
majority in the House of Commons had actually a 
minority of the voters at their back, and twice where the 
Ministerial majority in the House ran into three figures 
the voters in the country were practically equal. In 
view of such facts as these, and there are many others 
which point to the same conclusion, it is astonishing 
that anyone should regard an elected chamber as an 
infallible exponent of the People’s Will. 

- It may be said, indeed we have often said it our- 
selves, that, indefensible as it may be in theory that a 
small balance of opinion in the country should be repre- 
sented by a considerable majority in Parliament, yet 
even that result is better than a series of Ministries 
holding office by the very insecure tenure of tiny 
majorities. This is undoubtedly true. Any Govern- 


ment is better than no Government. An Executive 
must be strong in order to be respected at home and 
abroad, and Ministers who are driven to trim their 
sails to catch every breath of popular favour commonly 
adopt a policy which is either vacillating or extreme or 
both. The mere fact, then, that the size of party 
majorities in the House of Commons does not cor- 
respond with the strength of feeling in the country is not 
a serious evil. No one can read this Report without 
recognising that the actual working of our institutions 
is open to far more damaging criticism than any based 
on arithmetical considerations of that character. The 
Commissioners scarcely dispute the allegation that 
Ministerial measures are framed not so much in the 
public interest as to secure the support of some section 
of the party or to make a good battle-cry at the hust- 
ings. Still less do they deny that under present condi- 
tions the independent member is rapidly becoming 
extinct. These are grave matters, not only because we 
believe that violent legislation is almost always harmful 
and that the House of Commons without independent 
members leaves unrepresented a large, perhaps the 
largest, portion of the electorate, but chiefly because 
these tendencies cut at the very life of the House of 
Commons itself. Among Englishmen, at any rate, 
men of the soundest judgment are commonly men of 
moderate opinions. And men of any intellectual power 
and sincerity will insist on forming their opinions for 
themselves. It necessarily follows that such men will 
refuse to accept more and more as time goes on the 
crude policies and platforms presented to them by 
party politicians. Even if they are able to agree on 
many points with the ‘‘ programme ”’ of one side or the 
other, they will insist on preserving some liberty of 
private judgment, some measure of political inde- 
pendence. The result must necessarily be that many of 
the best men will stand aside from political life, or at 
any rate from Parliament. We fear, indeed, that that 
tendency has already begun, and that one may detect 
in the present House of Commons, as perhaps even 
more one might in the last House of Commons, signs 
of intellectual destitution. That is very serious, not 
only for the House, but for the whole Empire. For it is 
from the House of Commons that we choose most of 
our Ministers; and unless its membership attracts the 
best talent in the country the national outlook, menacing 
as it is in many ways, becomes almost hopeless. 
Whether Proportional Representation would afford 
any remedy for these dangers is another question. We 
confess to grave doubts as to its efficiency in this 
respect. Whatever system of Proportional Representa- 
tion were adopted it would undoubtedly be a more com- 
plicated system than the present, and experience has 
shown that the more complicated a system of election 
the more indispensable and powerful do party organisa- 
tions become. We incline to think that the remedy, if 
remedy there be, must rather be sought in the direction 
of freeing the administrative system from the parasitic 
growths of party cries and party legislation. And that 
can only be done by the adoption of the Referendum. 


THE CITY. 


‘Ta closing of the Stock Exchange on Saturday 

last probably averted a panic. In the first shock 
of King Edward’s death operators might easily have 
lost their heads and become demoralised. Forty-eight 
hours’ reflection, however, brought reason to bear upon 
the position, and instead of falling prices we have had 
a general advance. ‘This does not mean that the Stock 
Exchange has no appreciation of the great loss which 
the nation has suffered, but, as a body of business 
men, it is compelled to acknowledge that the financial 
outlook is in no way disturbed by the passing of the 
Crown. Perhaps the belief that the constitutional 
struggle has been postponed and that there will be no 
General Election this year has played as prominent a 
part as anything else in the improvement in prices, for, 
however much the City dislikes the present Government, 
it still more dislikes the disturbance to business which 
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must accompany a political crisis. Markets have long 
been ripe for buoyancy, but the wild speculation in rubber 
shares has absorbed all interest, and everything else has 
gone to the wall. The recent break in rubber prices 
was the chance for other markets to assert themselves, 
and during the week the opportunity has been seized. 
Rubber shares are now a very humdrum market, the 
speculator having departed—more often than not with 
singed wings—and only the staid investor remains. 
Left to the investor the market will not be likely to give 
any more pyrotechnic displays, the company promoter 
will apply his energies in other directions, and an ill- 
informed public will be saved from the consequences of 
further folly. 

Home railway stocks have been one of the first markets 
to show signs of returning animation. The weather is 
not favourable to passenger traffic, but goods receipts 
expand, and the Board of Trade returns are unmis- 
takable evidence that trade is on the mend, despite 
casual instances of depression. We now have a gain 
of just over a million sterling in the total receipts of 
fifty-two companies for the eighteen weeks of the 
current half-year. This is a prodigious increase, but the 
market is shy of making any recognition of the fact 
because of the uncertainty existing as to the additional 
charges upon revenue consequent upon the higher price 
paid for coal and the increase in the wages bill. Prob- 
ably, too, there is a suspicion that the lines are being 
starved through a want of capital expenditure, and that 
the improvement in revenue will shortly be used as an 
argument for creating more stock. There is some 
justification for these suspicions; but it must not be 
forgotten that a more economical policy is now in force, 
that competition is no longer carried to the point of 
absurdity, and that many more working agreements 
can be advantageously made, and will. 

Opinions as to the course of American securities are 
very much divided, but we think that the ‘‘ bulls ”’ will 
eventually score. Many heavy loan transactions have 
still to be arranged, and their success depends upon the 
strength of the market. It is imperative, therefore, 
that financial support be given by Wall Street, and since 
the termination of the gold exports to London we have 
had strong evidence that this will be forthcoming as 
occasion requires. We do not suggest that there: is 
much scope for a rise in prices when dividends are taken 
into account; but such considerations only affect very 
few American securities, which always have been and 
always will, we imagine, remain at the mercy of financial 
cliques in Wall Street. There has been a welcome rally 
in the Kaffir and Rhodesian markets, to which the 
speculator is returning from the rubber market. The 
finance houses, however, are not yet preparing for any 
great display of energy, and there is a singular absence 
of news regarding the developments which caused such 
a flutter some weeks ago. Among other properties, 
the Lena is fulfilling all expectations and the shares are 
now quoted at 3. Encouraging news is also to hand 
from the Tominal (Mexican) Company. 

Japan’s 4 per cent. sterling loan is for 411,000,000. 
At the issue price of 95 per cent. the interest works out 
ata little short of 4} per cent. The loan will be applied 
exclusively to paying off the 5 per cent. war bonds of 
1895-6 and the 5 per cent. bonds of 1901-2. Its recep- 
tion will be the measure of Japan’s improving credit. 


INSURANCE. 

CotoniaL Lire Orrices—Tue Canapa Lire. 
ARIOUS classes of insurance offices are in exist- 
__ €nce which present different features of which a 
critic has to take notice. The ‘two most extensive 
groups are mutual and proprietary. Another way of 
grouping the offices in two classes is to divide the com- 
panies which do life assurance business and those which 
undertake life, fire, employers’ liability, and other 
classes of insurance. A further distinction can be 
made between companies which have their head offices in 
the United Kingdom, and those which, while operating 
here, have their headquarters in the colonies or the 


United States. It is with this latter grouping that we 
propose to deal, using as our text the report of the 
Canada Life on its valuation for the past five years. 

The Canada Life was established more than fifty 
years ago and is the leading life office in Canada. It 
has funds which exceed 48,000,000, and an annual 
premium income of £784,000. A good feature of its 
report is a detailed list of the whole of its investments, 
which anyone who wishes can check for himself, and 
which, moreover, are valued by the Canadian Insurance 
Department. There are certain distinguishing features 
of most colonial offices which afford instructive com- 
parison with English and Scottish offices. Among 
those which have most effect upon policy-holders are 
the facts that, speaking generally, the colonial offices 
work at a much higher rate of expenditure than the 
best English companies, and that, on the other hand, 
they earn a distinctly higher rate of interest upon their 
funds. Colonial offices are better for policy-holders in 
the matter of interest, and not so good in the matter 
of expenditure as English and Scottish companies. 
The Canada Life, for example, spends 21 per cent. of 
its premium income on commission and expenses : this 
is about 7 per cent. more than the average of English 
offices, and more than double the expenditure of some 
of the companies. But it earns interest at the rate of 
£4 17s. 6d. per cent. per annum, as compared with 
about £3 16s. earned by companies in the United 
Kingdom. The funds are more than ten times the 
premium income, so that the earning of an extra 
I per cent. upon the funds is equivalent to a saving of 
10 per cent. of the premiums. It is immaterial to 
policy-holders as a whole whether the profits come from 
interest or from economy of management; but it by no 
means follows that it is immaterial to the holders of 
different classes of policies what source the profits are 
derived from. The Canada Life distributes its bonuses 
on a system which takes into account the actual con- 
tributions to surplus derived from the various classes 
of policies: whence it is probable that assurances 
effected at high rates of premium and long in force 
will participate chiefly in the large profits earned from 
interest, and that policies of short duration and at low 
rates of premium, on which but small reserves have 
been accumulated, will derive relatively little benefit 
from this source. How large the profits from interest 
are may be judged from the fact that all policies issued 
since 1899 are valued on a 3 per cent. basis, and 
that the £1 17s. 6d. per cent. per annum, by which 
the rate of interest earned exceeds this 3 per cent., 
is profit for the policy-holders. The proof of the 
advantages of a high rate of interest is to be found 
in the substantial increase in the rates of bonus 
now declared over those of recent years: the latter 
were not typical of the normal progress of the com- 
pany, because it was increasing the strength of its 
reserves, and the advantages of that arrangement have 
not become fully apparent until the recent declaration 
of bonus. 

It is a general and well-justified opinion that very 
great developments are to be expected in Canada, and 
a Canadian life office is wéll placed for obtaining the 
greatest advantage from Canadian prosperity, in 
which prosperity the holders of participating policies 
are enabled to share. It is probable that to some 
extent the best Canadian life offices will gain more 
than a high rate of interest out of the development of 
Canada: the experience of many offices whose money 
is invested in home securities has been a considerable 
depreciation in capital value, but well-selected Cana- 
dian investments would appear more likely to increase 
than to decrease in value. 

Not so very long ago people did not feel as much 
confidence in the best colonial companies as in the 
best English and Scottish offices. It may be that there 
are some to-day who, without impugning the security 
of British offices whose headquarters are elsewhere 
than in the United Kingdom, still feel that they 
know less about such offices than they do of com- 
panies over here whose names are familiar. This in- 
sular view is rapidly breaking down, and it is just as 
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possible to know all about the colonial societies doing 
business in the United Kingdom as about any other 
offices. With the colonial, as with the English and 
Scottish companies, there are some good, some in- 
different, and a few bad; but, given the exercise of 
ordinary discrimination, colonial societies offer great 
advantages in certain respects, and the report of the 
Canada Life proves, what people familiar with the sub- 
ject have long known, that its policies can be taken 
with every confidence purely on their merits, which in 
some cases are distinctly great. 


THE PROCLAMATION. 


W HO are they that declare to the nation the 

accession of a new King? ‘‘ We, therefore, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal of this Realm, being here 
assisted with those of His late Majesty’s Privy Council, 
with numbers of other Principal Gentlemen of Quality, 
with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Lon- 
don, do now . . . publish and proclaim . . .’’ Neither 
the Privy Council nor Parliament intervene; it is the 
privilege of the Peers as peers of the realm, not lords 
of Parliament, to speak for the people. 

The history of this form of the accession proclama- 
tion dates from the transfer of the Crown to the Stuart 
line in 1603. Before that time each King had an- 
nounced in his own name and right his coming to the 
throne and the gift of his peace; each found a realm 
without rulers or officers, every commission being void 
till the new King’s confirmation of it was received. The 
only dignitaries left in the land were the hereditary 
peers. But the slaughter of nobles in the Wars of the 
Roses and the settled policy of the Tudors held them 
away from the actual direction of affairs, and gave the 
government into the hands of the King and his Council. 
When the death of Elizabeth drew near, all political 
power was in the hands of the Privy Council of new 
men and commoners. ‘The right of any candidate for 
the throne was disputable, and no legal authority 
seemed to exist which could declare the choice of the 
people. 

The Privy Council met and was preparing to act, 
when the chiefs of the ancient families of Percy and of 
Howard reminded them that they were but private 
persons without post and authority, and that the right 
to act in this business lay only with the peers. It had 
been laid down before the Wars of the Roses in an 
actual document that when the King was unable to 
exercise his authority for any reason the duty of exer- 
cising it ‘‘ belongeth unto the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal of his land at such time as they be assembled 
in Parliament or in Great Council ’’. The immediate 
occasion of this declaration had been a Regency, but 
the principle was applicable in the circumstances, and 
the claim was allowed. All the lords that could be 
found were summoned to Council; the proclamation, 
which is said to have been drafted beforehand by Cecil 
and approved by James, was altered, and a hastily 
signed copy sent to Edinburgh, the original being kept 
back for further signatures. The terms of the pro- 
clamation did not greatly differ from those used last 
week : ‘‘ We therefore the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral of this Realm, being here assembled, united, and 
assisted with those of her late Majesty’s Privy Council, 
and with great numbers of other principal Gentlemen 
of quality in the Kingdom, with the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Citizens of London, and a multitude of other 
good Subjects and Commons of this Realm. . . do 
now hereby with one full voice and consent of tongue 
and heart publish and proclaim . . . James the First, 
King of England, France, and Ireland’’. The first 
signature on the sheet was that of the Lord Mayor, the 
second that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, first of the 
lords spiritual, the third that of the Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, Speaker of the House of Lords. 

Since that time the accession proclamation of every 
English King has run in this form, with slight verbal 
alterations and omissions and the changes in the royal 
style; the two exceptions being the proclamations of 
Charles II. and William and Mary. A Parliament, 


irregularly summoned, had recalled the former, and it 
was the Parliament which proclaimed him (8 May — 
1660): ‘* We therefore the Lords and Commons now 
assembled in Parliament, together with the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Citizens of London and other freemen 
of this Kingdom now present . . .’’ was the form used. 
As to William and Mary, the flight of James II. and 
his officers had left London defenceless when the peers 
in council assumed the direction of affairs, issued orders 
for public tranquillity, and asked the Prince of Orange 
to assume the control of affairs till the government was 
settled. When at last the Crown was offered to 
William and Mary and accepted by them the proclama- 
tion ran: ‘*‘ We therefore the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, Together with the Lord 
Mayor and Citizens of London, and others of the Com- 
mons of this Realm... ”’ 

Sir William Anson has pointed out the anomalous 
form of this proclamation in his ‘*‘ Law and Custom of 
the Constitution ’’, but his explanation does not seem 
satisfactory. ‘‘ It should be noticed that the King was 
proclaimed, not by the Privy Council, but by the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and others. This body is some- 
thing more than the Privy Council. It represents a 
more ancient assemblage, the Witan or Commune Con- 
cilium, meeting to choose and proclaim the new King ”’. 
Apart from the question whether a Commune Concilium 
was ever held except in the pages of a history book, it 
seems rather far-fetched to drag in the Witan to explain 
a precedent dating from 1603. What was really held 
in March 1603 and what was held on Saturday last for 
the few minutes until the Lord Mayor retired was a 
Great Council. 

Apart from these meetings on the demise of the 
Crown, where the form has lingered though its name 
and meaning have been forgotten, Great Councils are 
no more. Setting aside the sittings of the Peers in 
December 1688, the last Great Council summoned was 
at York in September 1640, just before the summoning 
of the Long Parliament, and the one before that met 
under Henry VIII. Henry VII. made much use of them, 
and they were frequent under the Yorkists and Lan- 
castrians, and common under the Plantagenets. Their 
chief distinction from parliaments was that the com- 
moners who attended were summoned, not elected ; and 
that the period of notice was very short. The Privy 
Council attended, and the meeting was recorded in the 
Council Book. All the peers were not necessarily 
summoned, and the number of commoners might be 
great or small, varying with the business to be con- 
sidered. Henry VII. summoned the headmen of every 
chief town and obtained on several occasions authority 
to contract debts to be met by a subsequent grant from 
Parliament. Charles I. summoned his Great Council 
for a like purpose, and got from the assembled peers 
security for a loan to be raised in London. But, any- 
how, the essential element of a Great Council is the 
presence of the peers, the hereditary councillors of the 
King. 


THE TREACHERY OF MAY. 


T is May, and the sun shines; but not such a sun as 
we look for, indomitably hopeful, on the verge of 
summer. Across the open field the wind blows strong 
and steady, fixed in that bitter north-east which—spite 
of a panegyric in familiar verse—never did good to man 
or beast or herb. Its harsh current dries the surface 
of the water-logged soil ; the seed-drill that goes up and 
down the field, the creaking whine of its wheels sound- 
ing like a peevish complaint at the unkindly day, sends 
a long trail of dust smoking across the ridges. In the 
shaw at the edge of the field the wind blows with an 
incessant low roar, a murmur of innumerable repetitions, 
like the sound of the tide below the cliffs, coming in 
over wide stretches of sand. All the way up the slope 
of the field the breeze blows numbingly ; at the top of 
the rise, two steps bring us under the lee of the hedge 
and the trees beyond it, and all at once the sun 
beats back from the bank in a dead calm, and fills 
the sheltered corner with a scented warmth that might 
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almost pass for June’s. An exploration of the nearest 
hedge-gap shows the quality of the air that is in ambush 
on the shady side. It is best to rest a little in the calm, 
watching the half-opened leaves whirl overhead as they 
are stripped from the tossing hawthorn sprays, the 
swallow hawking to and fro, brushing the grass in the 
lee of the hedge, the pair of plovers on the wet bottoms 
below the ploughed field, tumbling and swooping 
against the gusts with efforts of heavy strength. For 
a time it is pleasant enough to feel the sun hot on 
the ‘face, and to make believe that the kindlier 
days of latter spring have come at length. But 
though the sounding larches and the hollow of the 
hedge-bank make outworks and entrenchment against 
the gale, it is impossible to escape for long the influence 
of the air. It is one of those two-faced days in which 
the treachery of May is shown at its worst, with a 
vice of extremes which makes it June on one cheek 
and January on the other. No live thing takes any 
pleasure in it ; the grass and the wheat-plant lose colour 
under it at once ; young leaves curl against the blast or 
are blackened at the edges. The cuckoo, after the first 
chorus of the dawn is over, hardly sings all day; the 
general concert of the woods is net to be silenced by 
sullen weather when once the season has come; but it 
is thin and brilliant, rather a defiance of the conditions 
than a rejoicing in them; it greets the dazzling sun and 
keen air with hardly a trace of the fervour, the rich 
body of sound which responds to the first flush of moist 
warm air in the dripping coverts as the south-west rain 
slackens and the sun gets power through the veil of 
luminous grey. It is the ambient warmth which makes 
the true spring day, the whole body of air kindling at 
the sun: the war between the two marks the counter- 
feit. When the harsh wind sucks away the radial 
warmth and nips the sap and the blood, and the dry 
heat shrivels the last of the fading primroses in the 
hedge-bottom and seals the clods over the seeds in the 
furrow, we suffer the most treacherous weather our 
climate knows. The strife between sun and wind, con- 
tending as they did in the fable to make the traveller 
doff his coat, may be deadly to the man who stands a 
moment at the end of his furrow or at the cross-roads. 
** Cast not a clout till May be out ’’, said the old adage ; 
but when May is summer and winter at once, the careful 
saw is of little use. It seems to contemplate an open 
enemy, not such a ‘‘ smiler with the knife *’ as a sunny 
east wind can be. 

The day is wholesomer, perhaps, if the sky thickens 
up, and it loses the deceiving lustre of the sun. The 
clouds the north-easter brings are bleak and leaden, 
hurrying blots of darkness on a vault of sullen grey ; the 
wind in the wood no longer keeps up its rolling murmur 
like the sea heard inland, but falls into sudden silences 
with long swelling gusts between, and in the pauses 
comes a patter of rain or the dry rustle of frozen snow 
through the hedge. There is no likeness to June now : 
we are back in a rude February afternoon, in the very 
weather which we endured by the help of an imagina- 
tion of May to come. How was it that, after all the 
experience of other vears, we still used the word as a 
spell to conjure with? Are we obsessed by a tradition 
of English spring, a general delusion with no ascertain- 
able source, or a literary legend of days when “ those 
old Mays had thrice the life of these ’’, coming down 
from Chaucer to our own poets, with farthest sources, 
perhaps, in Saturnian memories of a richer southern 
clime? Had we recollections of our own, capable of 
out-facing a dozen calamitous actualities such as the 
modern kalendars record; or had we some belief in a 
sort of balancing of accounts, by which, year in year 
out, the month of May does establish its claim to the 
possession of some of the sweetest days in the twelve- 
month? Something of the latter position is probably 
on best to hold; an evenly poised mind which knows 
that 


May Day seldom looks 
Up in the country as it does in books ”’, 


yet believes that the poets saw and felt what they sang 
of; which has read the old almanacks, and gives ‘no 


‘were more adequate to the charm of his subject. 


credit to theories of a general deterioration of the 
seasons ; which maintains a material faith in the recur- 
rence, if we will but wait, of the one supremely beautiful 
day, the positive treasure which makes amends for whole 
spells of evil weather, and even for whole seasons of 
unfriendly. skies. 

Towards sunset the wind falls altogether, and the 
clouds clear off, as the way of such unkindly days is, 
for a starry night of bitter air on the hillsides and white 
frost on the lower grounds. A nightingale will begin 
in the silent wood after nightfall, with long pauses and 
low passages sung to herself, not challenged by any 
other voice in all the copses down the valley; a song 
little like the tumultuous fervour, the quick-answering 
strophes of the warm drenched underwoods under the 
southern airs of the true spring, with the low moon 
and the flush of far-off summer lightning between the 
dark trees. Still, she sings; and to listen to her, even 
while the grass crisps with frost and the grey mist 
thickens along the drenched fields, is to find new ways 
of hopefulness. It is not too late for a change; if May 
is treacherous, it sometimes shows a smiling face ; and 
we know that the magic of its white days will make us 
forget once more all the darkness and the cold that lie 
behind. If May has killed, it may also make alive. 


THE ART OF THE FAN. 
By Laurence Bixyon. 


HE Fan, to modern Europe a woman's dainty 
weapon, an instrument of coquetry, is a thing of 

high lineage and august descent. Like so many of our 
prized possessions, it was adopted from the East. It 
comes from lands of heat and sunshine. There, in 
remote ages, we find it, not as the fluttering symbol 
of lively heart-beats, accenting quick turns of feeling 
or interpreting ‘‘ flashes of silence *’ with mute wit, 


| but as the solemn appanage of power or sacred to 


priestly usage. Some time ago I wrote of the poetic 
association clinging to all those implements and opera- 
tions which belong to the primeval necessities of 
mankind; and I suggested that the central master- 
pieces of landscape art in Europe depended for much 
of their impressiveness on the latent force of such asso- 
ciations as cling to ploughing, harvesting, the vintage, 
granaries and windmills. The fan, too, has its old, 
poetic reminiscences. It was the instrument, on the 
one hand, of the winnower; on the other, of those 
whose office it was to keep glowing the life of fire. We 
do not wonder, therefore, that, like other things of 
lighter function, it passed into the ritual of religion, 
was indispensable to the Dionysia, and was borne by 
the Vestal Virgins. Later it served in Christian cere- 
monial. But this was not, of course, the folding fan 
of modern use; it was often of great size, and rigid, 
with a pole for handle, swayed slowly and in majestic 
rhythms. The gorgeous plumes of the peacock, 
venerated as a sacred bird, with their hundred eyes, 
the emblem of kingly vigilance, appropriately enriched 
the fan’s significance. Again, from its function of 
making a cool air, in the hands of slaves, about great 
personages, it became intimately associated with that 
other emblem of royalty and distinction, the umbrella, 
itself perhaps the origin of the symbolic halo. 

The story of the fan belongs, it will be seen, as much 
as sword or ploughshare, to the vital history of man, 
and leads us back into many a bypath of human tradi- 
tion, besides being fertile in association with art. All 
this has been set forth with abundant detail, drawn 
from numberless sources, by Mr. Rhead in his large and 
elaborately illustrated work.* From literature of all 
ages and from monuments of art of every kind the 
author has brought together a mass of evidence, all of 
it interesting, much of it curious and enlightening ; 
though one might wish perhaps that his literary gift 
The 
larger part of the book is concerned with the history 


* ** History of the Fan.’’ 
1910. £4 4s. 


By G. Woolliscroft Rhead. London : 
Kegan Paul. 
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of the modern painted fan ; but I find the earlier history 
more engrossing. 

It is to Japan, apparently, that we owe the invention 
of the folding fan; though, as Mr. Rhead reminds us, 
the palmetto-leaf gives a natural suggestion of it. 
Almost everything in the arts of Japan is a borrowing 
from China; but in this case it was China which 
borrowed from Japan. It seems natural that the in- 
vention should come from the nimble-witted Japanese, 
with their genius for the light and dainty; but even 
with them it has its poetry, being regarded, with its 
radiating sticks, as a symbol of expanding life. Nor 
must one forget the iron battle-fans which figure in so 
many prints and pictures of the heroic struggles of the 
Middle Ages. When the great Taira clan was driven 
to its last desperate stand on the sea-coast one of these 
fans, black, with a red sun for centre, was fixed on the 
masthead of a boat, in which a beautiful woman re- 
clined, as an arrogant challenge to the enemy’s archery. 
The feat of the warrior who rode into the sea and, 
drawing his bow, shot away the rivet which held the 
iron sticks together is a favourite theme for artists. I 
must, by the way, remark that in Mr. Rhead’s brief 
account of the chief schools and painters of Japan there 
are some needless inaccuracies—the Tosa school, for 
instance, was anything but ‘‘ naturalistic ’’—and a 
good many misprints : minor points, but none the less 
a pity. 

Southern Europe, like other sunny climates, pre- 
serves primitive and popular forms of the fan, flag- 
shaped or circular, in plaited straw, such as Italian or 
Portuguese peasants use for fanning charcoal fires. 
Feathers, too, have been used in all countries ; and Mr. 
Rhead might have added to his illustrations a charming 
drawing by Martin Schongauer of a girl fanning a 
flame with a goose’s wing. But the history of the fan 
as we know it, the folding fan, capable of so many 
refinements of craftsmanship, the joint handiwork per- 
haps of a score of different craftsmen, and carrying 
sometimes delicate masterpieces of the painter’s brush 
—the history of this centres, as we might expect, in 
France. If Watteau did not paint fans, he ought to 
have painted them. He may have done so; but there 
seems to be no authentic specimen from his hand. 
Lancret, Boucher, Fragonard—it seems incredible that 
these, too, should net have seized upon so apt and con- 
genial a form for their decorative art. But though the 
spirit of these masters is reflected on the fan-paintings 
of this period, we can point to no classic examples as 
rivals to those other classics of the Far East, the 
mounts adorned by the fiery brush of Korin, the ex- 
quisite calligraphy of Koyetsu, the genial design of 
Hokusai. For similar creations of the actual brush of 
a Fragonard or Watteau would we not sacrifice even 
the sentimental associations that perfume fans once 
owned by La Valli¢re or Marie Antoinette? The 
mounts that carry prints, once- reflecting the life and 
absorbing events of the contemporary day, and rather 
incongruously recording the tumult of the Revolution 
or the military glories of the young Napoleon—these 
have their interest; for the student of social history 
the Schreiber collection, now in the British Museum, 
offers a rich field. But we cannot help regretting the 
rarity in Europe of the fan touched and coloured by a 
master. 

Not a Frenchman, but an Englishman, Charles 
Conder, has shown himself the pre-eminent master of 
fan-painting. To Conder Mr. Rhead is far from just. 
He devotes to Conder’s art the wholly inadequate space 
of scarce a page, and reproduces but one example. 
The variety, the invention of Conder’s colour and 
design, and his exquisite feeling for his medium 
deserve much worthier treatment. To deplore his want 
of training in draughtsmanship might not be out of 
place when considering his larger canvases, but is quite 
- superfluous criticism in face of his wonderful felicity in 
this chosen form. 

A few of Conder’s designs are now to be seen in a 
miscellaneous little exhibition at the Carfax Gallery, in 


which the most notable new things are the portrait. 


drawings and paintings by Mr. Neville Lytton—some 


of the best he has shown—and the unequal landscapes 
and figure-studies by M. Geoffroy. Mr. Sims’ success- 
ful exhibition at the Leicester Galleries deserves a visit, 
and is about to close. It is curiously varied ; Mr. Sims 
seems to me much more at home in the oil medium than 
in water-colours, and though his experiments of fancy 
are not always happy, in the themes that call out his 
distinctive gifts and occupy him delightedly—the 
laughter of clear spring sunshine in rooms where young 
mother and child are at play together, or the light of 
windy skies on young nude forms—his gaiety and 
freshness are irresistible. The finished study for his 
Chantrey picture, ‘‘ The Fountain ’’, is here, and gives 
more pleasure than the painting. 


rHE MINIATURE FLORA OF THE SEASHORE, 


“eme seashore possesses a flora of its own. Plants, 

and many of them choice ones, are found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the sea which would 
be searched for in vain elsewhere. The lofty cliffs, the 
sandy turf which often borders the shore, the shore itself, 
the mud-flats, the very shingle can show species peculiar 
to such situations. Some of our rarest and most striking 
wild flowers flourish only by the sea. The tree-mallow 
now so scarce on the English coast, but once to be found 
not only in Cornwall but in Hampshire, at Portland and 
in the Isle of Wight, the exquisite vernal squill which 
stars with its sky-blue flowers the short turf above 
the cliffs of South Devon and Cornwall and Wales, the 
yellow horned poppy, the sea-holly or Eryngo, one of the 
handsomest of British plants, the magnificent hoary- 
stock or gillyflower which adorns the white cliffs at 
Freshwater, the sea lavender, the golden samphire, the 
striped convolvulus, are all maritime species. 

Most of these plants (except the vernal squill) and, 
indeed, a large number of sea-loving species, are found 
in flower during the summer. But in the month of May 
the seashore has, for a brief season, a flora peculiarly its 
own, It isa miniature flora, a flora of tiny plants, many 
of them so small as easily to escape observation, most . 
of them with inconspicuous flowers, and yet a flora of 
singular fascination. This flora mainly flourishes on the 
short sandy turf that so often stretches for miles together 
along the seashore, and it belongs for the most part to 
certain well-defined orders of British plants, such as the 
cruciferous tribe, the pea-flower, and the pink. It 
includes, among other species, a number of diminutive 
trefoils, medicks, and other leguminous plants ; various 
kinds of pearlwort, mouse-ear chickweed, and sandwort ; 
some dwarf forget-me-nots, and several choice grasses. 
This miniature flora is the more interesting by reason of 
its very minuteness. It is often necessary to kneel upon 
the turf in order to discover its hidden treasures, so tiny 
are the individual species. And yet, in favourable situa- 
tions, the flora is sometimes so abundant as to give 
character to the sandy shore. 

Such a stretch of common-land runs along the southern 
shove of Hayling Island in Hampshire, and in few places 
can our miniature flora be seen to greater advantage. 
In May, on Sinah Common, which occupies the western 
portion of the shore, stretching from the south beach to 
the sandy dunes by the Passage House, a large number of 
tiny plants are in flower. Several kinds of the mouse- 
ear chickweed, especially the little dark-green species, 
much branched from the base, which never seems happy 
away from the sea, are abundant, together with three 
minute species of pearlwort, several varieties of sand- 
wort, and the upright Moenchia. This last plant, some 
two to four inches in height, with its rigid, glaucous 
leaves, and long, sharp-pointed sepals, has a distinct 
character of its own, and is very conspicuous with its 
comparatively large white flowers on the sandy common. 
The humble little Draba verna, or whitlow-grass, taken 
by the old herbalists ‘‘ to heale the disease of the nailes 
called a Whitlow ’’, is also plentiful; but among the 
white-flowering species the most characteristic plant is 
the rare and local Teesdalia, or shepherd’s-cress. This 
minute and elegant plant, the leaves of which press 
closely, in the form of a rosette, to the ground, is, like 
the whitlow-grass or ‘‘ nailewort ’’, more conspicuous 
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in seed than in flower. The slender, naked stems ter- 
minate in ‘‘ pagoda-shaped ’’ clusters of seed-vessels 
which are so perfectly arranged as almost to command 
attention. After the Teesdalia, perhaps the most notice- 
able plant, by reason of its abundance, is the Danish or 
ivy-leaved scurvy-grass. As its name implies, it was for- 
merly a remedy in scorbutic diseases. ‘‘ The juice of the 
scurvie-grass given to drinke in Ale or Beere is’’, we 
learn, ‘‘ a singular medicine against the disease called of 
the Hollanders Scuerbuyck, in English the Scurvie.’’ 
This ivy-leaved species, so plentiful on the south shore 
of Hayling Island, is an unpretending plant, with its 
small white flowers and egg-shaped pouches or seed- 
vessels, but of much interest on account of its asso- 
ciations. 

Many species of the lesser trefoils or clovers are also 
in flower on Sinah Common, inconspicuous plants and 
difficult to distinguish, but some at least worthy of notice 
by reason of their rarity. And with these tiny trefoils— 
the subterraneous, which has a curious habit of burying 
its own seed, a procumbent variety of the hare’s-foot 
trefoil, the soft knotted and the rigid trefoils—is a 
scarce and lovely member of the same order. It is 
known as the spring-vetch, or Vicia lathyroides, and is 
one of the choicest and most dainty of our miniature 
flora. The plant is only about four inches in length, 
and nestles with its spreading branches close to the 
ground, but its bright purple flowers, minute and solitary 
though they be, produce a faint blush of colour among 
the prevailing white blossoms of the turf. In places 
along the common the exquisite little spring-vetch may 
almost be said to be abundant. 

Other plants too of our diminutive May flora possess 
coloured blossoms. The pale yellow flowers of the lesser 
and of the least trefoils lend a little variety to the Show, 
and here and there the delicate mauve petals of the hem- 
lock stork’s-bill; while in places the common is bright 
with thousands of the tiny sky-blue flowers of the dwarf 
forget-me-not. As the short turf of Sinah Common 
gives place to the sandhills which guard the entrance to 
Langston Harbour a conspicuous viola arrests the atten- 
tion. In compact clusters the plants crowd together, 
making a well-defined mat or cushion, but what catches 
the eye is the deep yellow spur of the flower. It is not 
an ordinary viola, this yellow-spurred species on the 
Hayling golf links, but an uncommon and striking 
variety. In company with the strange viola are to be 
seen cushions of the beautiful sea-thrift now coming into 
flower, while scattered here and there over the sandy 
dunes are many robust plants of the glaucous sea-spurge. 

Later on, other and more conspicuous plants will be in 
flower along the seashore. The miniature flora will dis- 
appear—the scurvy-wort, the whitlow-grass, the spring- 
vetch—and other species will take their place. On one 
spot the rare and delicate little pink, Dianthus prolifer, 
will put forth its bright rose-coloured blossoms. Just 
beyond the golf links on the mud-flats that border the 
tide the exceedingly rare Frankenia, or sea-heath, will 
be in bloom. The splendid yellow horned poppy will 
be abundant on Sinah Common, and the sea-holly ; while 
the beautiful sea-convolvulus will creep about the sandy 
dunes. In one or two places, growing on the shingle, 
the sturdy colewort or sea-kale will be in flower. But 
though these species will make a brave show along the 
shore, yet to the wandering herbalist the common is 
never so attractive as when the ‘miniature flora is in 
bloom. 


A TROPICAL ISLAND. 
By Fitson Younc. 
* VIII.—SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


F I have dwelt chiefly on the bright side of things 
in Trinidad it is because that is the side which I 
saw and loved, and because on the whole I think the 
bright side is the more important. But a bright sun 
means dark shadows, and life in this tropical paradise 
has its seamy side, as they know well who live there. 


* The vious articles of this series appeared March : i 6? 
aie ern ppeared on March 19; April 2, 9, 1 


I have not dwelt on the obvious disadvantages of the 
climate, because I think they have been and are more 
than sufficiently emphasised by others; in fact they 
have been exaggerated, and the climate of Trinidad 
has got a worse name than it deserves. It is of course 
true that the combination of extreme heat and humidity 
which is found in Trinidad is enervating and trying 
to the system; it is true that such a climate is favour- 
able to malarial and other fevers; it is true that the 
mosquito and his plaguing kindred abound and flourish 
in what are for them almost ideal conditions ; it is true 
that yellow fever, that most terrible scourge of the 
Tropics, makes its appearance less rarely than some 
enthusiasts would have us believe. But these are the 
inevitable disadvantages that set off some of the advan- 
tages I have described in other articles. You cannot 
have everything in this world; you cannot have the 
most gorgeous and splendid tropical scenery, three of 
the most beautiful ranges of wooded hills in the world, 
and a soil that will grow a fortune for you in a year, 
without having corresponding drawbacks ; but at least 
it is true of Trinidad to say that its disadvantages are 
the disadvantages of life everywhere in the Tropics, 
while its merits are entirely its own. 

There is one way, however, in which I think Trinidad 
might improve itself, and that is in its social conditions. 
I speak of the sides of life that interest me most, and 
that I have studied most; and I think that the society 
of Trinidad might be one of the most charming com- 
munities in the world; but I do not think that its possi- 
bilities are at all realised. I have spoken before of 
the three great divisions of society—the aristocracy, the 
general Creole society, and the governing colony. To 
begin with, these three classes do not mix as much as 
they might. A great deal of influence in this direction 
rests, or might rest, with the Governor, and the effect 
of a definite encouragement on his part of this admix- 
ture of the white population could not fail to be of great 
benefit. The island aristocracy is a very proud one; 
there are certain names in Trinidad which almost have 
the authority of letters patent ; to be a Peschier, Farfan, 
Cellier, de Boissiére, de Verteuil, d’Abadie, Devenish, 
Knox, de Creny, Warner, de Laperouse, Leotaud, 
Lange or Maingot is to enjoy a social prestige which 
is quite independent of your worldly estate. These are 
names of old families in Trinidad, some of them still 
flourishing, and some almost extinct; but there are 
hundreds of other families, of names less distinguished, 
and yet really of similar interests and worldly estate, 
with whom they do not and will not mix. That is a 
disadvantage ; and it brings in its train another of more 
serious effect on the social life of the island. I refer— 
and I do so with all diffidence and respect to a com- 
munity in which I was most happily and hospitably 
entertained—to a certain narrowness of life that is 
common to almost all provincial and colonial societies, 
but which the racial and cosmopolitan advantages of 
Trinidad ought to be able to counteract. Bridge and 
dancing and horseracing are all delightful things, and 
are nowhere more delightful than they are in Trinidad ; 
but I think that even their most enthusiastic devotees 
would agree that they are not everything. The people 
of Trinidad are above the average in intelligence and 
wit ; and they have the capacity for appreciating many of 
the cultivated sides of life which at present they do not 
touch. There is no theatre in Port-of-Spain; there is 
no music except such as is provided by the Government 
and the spasmodic efforts of amateurs; consequently, 
however cultivated people’s taste may be, there is no 
education in the drama or in music. And yet I should 
say that Trinidad has enormous musical possibilities ; 
the negroes love music ; rhythm is the very soul of their 
lives, and of their two great passions, the passion for 
rhythm and for colour, their sense of rhythm is as fine 
and true as their sense of colour is crude and false. 
There is no reason why there should not be a native 
orchestra in Port-of-Spain if only a few rich people 
would make up their minds that they wanted it. 
Another influence which also makes for this narrow- 
ness of social outlook is the lack of anything like 
literary interest. The island is extremely badly 
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supplied with books; there is no encouragement for 


people-either to buy or fo read them, and the world’s 


thought, the things that are really interesting and 
occupying their fellow-men and fellow-women in other 
countries, hardly affect the people of Trinidad. This 
is doubly a pity because books and literature can make 
one independent of time and place; they are what bind 
the world together, and enable us to live in communion 
with those who are geographically remote from us. A 
really well-organised library service of new books from 
England is an enterprise which ought to be established 
and fostered, and which would amply repay the efforts 
of anyone public-spirited enough to undertake it. 

These are simple things, but they would have a very 
far-reaching effect in broadening and deepening the 
social life of the island. At present, in the absence of 
outside interests, society tends to be driven in too much 
upon itself. The small doings of other people become 
of too great importance, and the bad habit of comment- 
ing upon them, and of ultimately finding the chief in- 
terest of conversation in such comment, is not one 
which tends to sweeten or elevate social life. It has 
other and greater effects besides ; it tends to shift one’s 
standard of conduct from its true centre within one’s 
self, and to invest with an undue importance the opinion 
of other people on matters which should concern 
one’s -self alone. The ancient Virtue, or strength 
within one’s self which determines one’s conduct, thus 
gives place’to a false and pinchbeck Respectability, or 
conformity to other people’s opinion of what one’s con- 
duct ought to be. These are all tendencies rather than 
established faults, and it would be easy to exaggerate 
them. Certainly it is not necessary, for the Trini- 
dadians have the faculty of seeing the beams in their 
own eyes, and tending to magnify rather than to mini- 
mise them. Just as I think the Barbadians, delightful 
people as they are, are inclined to believe that they are 
faultless, so I think that their neighbours in Trinidad 
are inclined to undervalue themselves, although both 
parties would probably deride the suggestion. 

There remains one aspect of life which I can only 
touch on, although a book might be written about it 
alone—and that is the negro population and society, 
which of course greatly outnumbers the white popula- 
tion in Port-of-Spain—a society with its problems, its 
aspirations, its virtues and its faults through which it 
is struggling to some degree of self-realisation. You 
will find the negro in almost every walk of life in 
Trinidad, from the lowest labour to the ranks of the 
Law and the Bar. Admirable servants, clerks and 
shop-assistants are these negroes; and it is wonderful 
to me how they have trained and adapted themselves 
to doing much of the necessary'and important work of 
the community. The negro is naturally an idle, smiling 
fellow, who loves to sit in the sun and laugh the hours 
away. Organised, disciplined work does not come 
easily or naturally to him; and yet, as I say, the whole 
of the organised and disciplined work is performed by 
the negro, faithfully and efficiently. He aspires con- 
stantly and nobly to higher things, but how far beyond 
these middle regions his aspirations will be able to 
carry him the future only can decide. At his best the 
negro has a high ideal of service and renders it 
faithfully. 

My final word is not an original one, but it is im- 
portant. Among the conditions which tend to make 
life in a place like Trinidad less full and less real than 
it might be, the chief is the complete absence of a 
proper news-service from England. There is no direct 
cable, the telegraph rate is absurdly high, and such 
news of the world as reaches Trinidad filters through 
an American press agency, and is both trivial and un- 
trustworthy. It is impossible to keep in touch with 
the world if you do not know what the world is doing ; 
and the most loyal colony in existence cannot take an 
intelligent interest in its mother country or in the rest 
of the Empire unless it is supplied daily with trust- 
worthy news of what is really happening in the world. 
Proper and efficient news-service to the West Indian 
colonies is a thing which every intelligent person who 
has studied the subject has declared to be a necessity ; 


but unless the Government takes it up and either 
establishes it or assists private enterprise in doing so, 
the West Indies will still continue to be fed daily on 
scraps of the most trumpery and unveracious news. 
You cannot have a good newspaper without news, and 
what is wanted in Trinidad for press and people alike 
is some breeze flowing steadily in from the greater 
world to renew and invigorate their own atmosphere, 
which at present they are forced to breathe and re- 
breathe until it is exhausted. 

I hope that some readers who have followed these 
notes may think of them when the sun leaves us and 
the dark days come round again, and make a winter 
journey to Trinidad, and see for themselves those 
wonders and beauties which I have tried to describe, 
but which I have not been able to exaggerate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STERNE, SICHEL, AND FITZGERALD: 
A REPLY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
2 May 


S1r,—I suppose I must deal with the insinuations in 
Mr. Fitzgerald ‘‘ F.S.A.’’ ’s letter, though I left the 
previous ones of your reviewer alone. They are as 
unwarranted and unwarrantable as his ‘‘ suspicion ’’ 
that I entertain designs upon ‘‘ Garrick ’’—another of 
his monopolies. Let him sleep in peace. I have no 
such designs. ‘‘ Garrick’? has been ably treated in 
the light of recent research by Mrs. Clement Parsons. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s amazing letter contains another de- 
lightful touch about his latest production : ‘‘ Then there 
is Sam Foote, just issued, also a tempting subject ’’. 
I can assure him that it does not tempt me in the 
least. I did not choose the themes of ‘‘ Sterne ’’ and 


\ ‘* Sheridan ’’ because Mr. Fitzgerald had written about 


them years ago. 

My ‘‘ study ’’ of Sterne is confessedly a picture and 
critique rather than,a chronicle. Allow me to state 
some facts of which Mr. Fitzgerald seems ignorant. I 
intended to write on Sterne long before I realised that 
Mr. Fitzgerald had ‘‘ pioneered ’’ the subject. Pro- 
fessor Cross in the preface to his biography instances 
the loose way in which Mr. Fitzgerald can handle docu- 
ments which he has not been able to examine. Where 
he has mentioned a document of which I had a tran- 
script from the original, and which I discussed, I men- 
tioned the fact, as I always do scrupulously in such 
cases ; and I expressly stated that he had been the first 
to unearth the Blake correspondence which every book 
on Sterne must notice. But my work, such as it is, 
owes nothing to his volume, which, it must be con- 
fessed, I did not read through. Neither he nor Pro- 
fessor Cross had found or given the letters to and 
from Mrs. Montagu which shed so much light on the 
characters of Sterne and his wife, for neither of 
them state the fact that Mrs. Montagu was Sterne’s 
kinswoman. Nor had.either of them dwelt on or dis- 
closed Sterne’s ‘‘ Reverie of the Nuns ”’, which forms 
the keynote of his dreamy temperament, as I am the 
first to insist. The essence of my presentation is 
absent from the books of both. Moreover, I consulted 
the manuscripts in the British Museum, and I added 
new letters and new facts, and showed too how 
Sterne’s letters to Mrs. Montagu elucidate fresh 
matters in the intrigues of the York Cathedral circle. 
My application of many of Sterne’s letters is entirely 
new, and I was able to correct the date of at least 
one of them. Both in style, treatment and purview 
my book is a purely personal expression. As regards 
the details of old ground necessarily covered, my obliga- 
tions to Professor Cross are acknowledged, and in these 
matters, howeyer much they may be supplemented, 
succeeding authors will always be indebted to the pre- 
cision 6f' his labours. No doubt Mr. Fitzgerald has 
collected some valuable materials ; but fresh lights and 
new ways of conveying: them: are constantly coming 
into view, and biography would be at a standstill on» 
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Mr. Fitzgerald’s estimate. And, further, there is always 
much to clear up and to set right with skill and insight 
and the progress of knowledge. 

Respecting my ‘‘ Sheridan ’’ his contention is pre- 
posterous. ‘The ‘‘ granaries ’’ are mine, not his. That 
work was drawn from very wide, ample and varied 
manuscript sources to which Mr. Fitzgerald never 
had access. It was written with the sanction of 
the Sheridan family, and, in addition to their large 
store of manuscripts, those both of Holland and 
Devonshire Houses, together with the Dufferin and 
LeFanu papers, were put at my disposal. Further, 
there were the illuminating personal revelations afforded 
by Sheridan’s autograph letters to the Duchess of 
Devonshire and Lady Bessborough, which are in my 
own possession; and there was a vast mass of con- 
temporary literature and pamphlets, not to mention the 
British Museum manuscripts and the collection I made 
for the purpose of the bibliography. All these contri- 
buted to absolute discoveries, while my central stand- 
point had never even occurred to the only two first-hand 
biographers, Moore and Rae, who preceded, and have 
been revised by me. I mastered the political and social 
history of the period from inner sources, and for the 
first time I printed (among many other novelties) the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s interesting diary. By no 
means all of my material appears in my work. 

The book was the fruit of three years’ incessant and 
independent research in every direction, and had Mr. 
Fitzgerald made such researches or taken a tithe of 
the trouble which he calls ‘‘ simple and easy ’’ he 
would have avoided those mistakes and confusions 
which underlay his attack on the late Mr. Fraser Rae in 
these very columns. Here, again, some of the pages 
remain uncut in Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Lives of the 
Sheridans ’’, the tone, substance and conclusions of 
which are dissimilar from, and indeed contrary to, 
mine; but on the few occasions where Mr. Fitzgerald 
came into play he is duly cited in the notes to my 
** Sheridan ’’, and in a single instance I quote from 
a diary given by him, with acknowledgment. That he 
should deny this bewilders me, still more that he should 
mistake the name of a contemporary of Sheridan for 
his own. As for some work of the late Mr. Joseph 
Knight, for whose memory as dramatic critic and 
scholar I have a great respect, I never even saw it.” 

Nobody who knows me or my books would suppose 
for a moment that my ‘‘ system ’’ was to exploit the 
labours of others, or to deny honour where honour is 
due, and I can only beg Mr. Fitzgerald not to impute 
motives which he would himself be the first to resent. 
The real question is whether a writer is a creator 
or a mere compiler, a doctor or a dispenser. Perhaps 
Mr. Fitzgerald takes himself rather too seriously, and 
I tremble to think what he would have said of my 
Bolingbroke ’’, ‘‘ Disraeli or ‘‘ Lady Hamilton ”’ 
had these ever been his quarry. Nothing is easier 
than to depreciate an author who seeks to remodel 
after his own fashion a traditional figure. 

Criticism I understand, anger can be forgiven, mis- 
construction is frequent, but these imputations are 
unworthy. ‘‘ Abuse is not argument, nor rudeness 
repartec.”’ I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

WALTER SICHEL. 


THE ROKEBY “ VENUS ”’. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Royal Societies Club, S. James’ Street. 
10 May 1g1o. 

Sir,—Your remarks on the subject of the Rokeby 
“* Venus ’’ controversy are so decided in their tone and 
so damnatory in their character -that perhaps you will 
pardon me if I point out the misapprehension on which 
they are based. You state that the ‘‘ inconsistent and 
incomplete opinions ’’ of the gentlemen who examined 
the picture for the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ were not wanted 
after the finding of the very strong committee of experts 
appointed by the Trustees. The fact that you consider 
the first committee ‘‘ very strong ’’ will not, I fear, 
carry so much weight with your readers as the state- 


ment that that committee was appointed by the 
Trustees. 

This must be my excuse for pointing out the fact— 
of which you cannot, I think, be aware—that the 
Trustees, so far from ‘‘ appointing ’’ the committee, 
expressly disclaimed all responsibility for it. On 
12 April Mr. Hawes Turner, Secretary to the Trustees 
of the National Gallery, wrote to the press saying that 
the Trustees had instructed him to state that ‘‘ the 
examination of the ‘ Venus’ was made by the six 
gentlemen who signed the report dated the 7th inst. 
as members of the National Art Collections Fund (the 
donor of the picture), and not at the request of the 
Trustees of the National Gallery ’’. The fact that the 
‘* Burlington Magazine ’’ afterwards. announced its 
desire to act as posthumous sponsor to this committee 
in no way affects its repudiation by the Trustees. 

I am yours etc., 
W. E. BARBER. 


[We were certainly in error in describing the com- 
mittee in question as appointed by the Trustees. We 
regret the slip. This does not, however, affect the 
weight of its finding. The authority of the names 
speaks for itself.—Ep. S. R.] 


BETWEEN TWO NAVY LEAGUES.”’’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
9 May 


Sir,—In your article under the above heading you 
say ‘‘ The patriotic man... begins to turn the 
shilling in his pocket ’’; and then, after questioning 
whether either League will ever become strong enough 
for the work it is wanted to do, you add ** We could 
not wonder if the puzzled patriot put his shilling back ”’, 
ete. 

This would be a thousand pities, for ‘‘ puzzled 
patriot ’’ has yet another course open to him: he can 
send along the shilling—or more—to the Secretary of 
the National Service League, 72 Victoria Street, and 
can then feel that he is helping to support the United 
Services. 

Many of us who have supported the National Service 
League from its first days have wished that its pro- 
gramme went a little further ; but we do feel that it is 
the only organisation that is doing in our country the 
same educative work among the people that is under- 
taken by the German Navy League. It is doing this 
work in a quiet, unostentatious way, and one hears in 
remote villages as well as in industrial centres of mect- 
ings being held to remind people that citizenship carries 
with it duties as well as privileges. 

In a military country like Germany there was little 
need to work up interest in the land forces, and the 
Navy League supplied the necessary lever to interest 
the people in the—comparatively—new weapon for 
defence or offence. But with us the case is rather 
different. We have to think of both insular defence 
and of the defence of land frontiers in oversea posses- 
sions ; and we require that our strong Navy should be 
backed by an efficient Regular Army for foreign service 
as well as by a properly trained Territorial Army for 
home defence. 

It is with this object in view that the National Service 
League has worked and is working ; the names. of many 
well-known naval officers on its roll of membership 
prove that they regard the proper efficiency of both 
Services for mutual support to be essential for the safety 
of the Empire ; and ‘* puzzled patriot’? may regard any 
sum he sends to this League as money well invested. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. J. Lrypsay. 


To the Editor of the SatuRpay REVIEW. 
Royal Institution W. 10 May rgro. 


Sir,—In case ‘anyone who'reads the article on the 
Navy League in your issue of 7 May should infer what 
the writer appatently intended to convey, viz. that its 


sole work since it was founded in January 189§ has © 


been the ‘‘ wreathing of the Nelson Column *’, T may 
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perhaps be allowed, without attempting an account of 
the mass of work in which the League has been’ en- 
gaged, to give the opinions of three important public 
men as to the value of that work. 

Lord Charies Beresford M.P. says ‘‘ This Empire 
was mainly created and is only maintained by the power 
of the British Fleet, and the Navy League would have 
fully justified its existence if it had never done any 
other work than to bring that fact home to the youth 
of our public schools ’”’. 

The Headmaster of Eton (Canon Lyttelton) says 
‘*T am not without hope that this schoolwork of the 
Navy League may be the means of confirming the 
patriotism of many thousands of boys and leading it to 
a more robust vitality ’’. 

Sir Edward Gibbes (Under-Secretary for Education 
in New Zealand) says ‘* But for the extensive work 
of the Navy League in New Zealand (carried on for 
fourteen years) the offer of a Dreadnought would not 
have been practicable ’’. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning the work carried on 
for seven years by the Navy League Training Home at 
Liscard by the Liverpool Branch of the League, where 
there are now 150 boys training for the sea, and from 
which place 360 boys have entered the Royal Navy or 
the Mercantile Marine since 1903, also the Navy League 
Training Brigs at Windsor and Reading ; and perhaps 
I may be allowed to conclude by saying that I have 
recently addressed twenty-five public meetings on the 
Navy in New Zealand, my largest audience numbering 
3000, and last week I had the privilege of speaking to 
1200 people at Newcastle and 3600 at Sunderland. 

I would recommend anyone who thinks the whole 
work of the Navy League consists in decorating the 
Nelson Column to call at 11 Victoria Street and obtain 
its literature, and I venture to say that he will be 
surprised at the amount that has been done with very 
little support.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Henry T. C. Knox (late Lieut. R.N.). 

P.S.—I must not forget to mention that the Women’s 
Organising Committee, which only commenced opera- 
tions a few months ago, has formed several branches 
of the League which already have many thousand sub- 
scribers on their books. 


DEMAGOGY AND CONSTITUTIONALISM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Oxendon, 23 April 1910. 


Sir,—Everyone agrees that the position of the 
country is a critical one. This position is not rendered 
less ominous by the light-hearted way in which the 
Peers seem to be prepared to abandon their own and 
one another’s rights, together with the Constitution 
and the prosperity of the country which is bound up 
therewith, of all of which, by the way, they are the 
trustees for the public and their own descendants. 
Almost the only man amongst them to take up a sound 
and logical position is the aged and sagacious Lord 
Halsbury. Show me, he says in effect, that the House 
of Lords as a House has betrayed its trust, in any 
particular, at any time, and I am willing to join with 
anyone in preventing its recurrence. Up to the present 
time, though there has been much raving and ranting 
and misrepresentation, no one has proved any such 
thing. The present agitation is but the natural out- 
come of the policy called ‘filling up the cup”’ in- 
augurated by Gladstone, because he was prevented by 
the House from dismembering the Empire to satisfy 
an old man’s vanity. The measures the blessings 
of which we are constantly being told the House 
of Lords has prevented the country from enjoying are 
one and all of an extreme nature, for which the country 
never called, and of the rejection of which the country 
never complained. They were made’ intentionally 
extreme so that there should be every inducement for 


the Lords to reject them, but in no single case did the - 


Radical Government venture to take the opinion of the 
‘country, upon such rejection, and for a very good reason 
—bye-elections were very unfavourable to them. At 


last the Cabinet, breathing threatenings and slaughter, 
filled the cup to the brim with the Budget. The General 
Election proved that the country is against this legisla- 
tion, both in serial form and as a complete work, and 
that the House of Lords had rightly interpreted the 
views of the electorate. Wherein is their offence, and 
upon what ground is the Constitution, the great safe- 
guard of the liberties of the people, to be destroyed? 

If there is one body more than another which needs 
reform it is the House of Commons. Members no 
longer represent their constituents, they are mere cogs 
in the wheel of the caucus machine. Private members 
have no influence, and no means of introducing such 
legislation as their constituents may desire. During _ 
the last five-and-twenty years the number of the 
Cabinet has enormously increased, and by degrees and . 
in insidious ways it has contrived to usurp the rights 
and powers which properly and formerly resided in the 
House of Commons as a whole. The last few Govern- 
ments have notoriously contained a Cabinet within the 
Cabinet, who have, in fact, directed the rest of their 
body and the Commons at large; but it has been 
reserved for Mr. George and Mr. Churchill to constitute 
themselves dictators, veiled if not avowed, with Mr. 
Redmond compelling them to add him to their number. 

The downfall of all States is preceded by a dictator- 
ship, with a sufficiently blind and complacent public, 
lulled into security ‘by the feeling that the good and 
moderate men will be able to steer safely, whereas in , 
fact they are not allowed to touch the helm and are 
merely passengers at once unwilling yet consenting. 
An avowed dictatorship may not be within the sphere of 
practical politics, but where the substance can be seized 
what need is there to trouble about the shadow? 
History and experience both teach us that the weak and 
vacillating always suffer and perish while the strong 
and courageous (and I give Messrs. George and 
Churchill credit for having both these qualities) achieve 
their aims. Let there be no mistake in the public mind : 
the struggle which these men have entered upon -is 
for the control, the ‘‘ bossing ’’, of the people of this 
country, and their methods can only be defeated by the 
plainest of plain dealing. The average voter thinks 
very slowly but is apt to view things very logically, 
and if the Peers hastily discard their position and 
trusteeship at the first onslaught, he will come to the 
conclusion that their accusers have good grounds 
though he may not be able to discover them, and will 
perforce accept as facts the garbled account of the 
parliamentary proceedings which are forced upon 
him. Yours truly, 

T. Ernest Saunt. 


LITTLE VERSES FROM THE JAPANESE. 
AN EMPEROR’S POEM. 
[DEEDS of an age gone by, 
Maxims hoar, the antique lay, 
Oft I read; yet cry— 
‘* Land that liest ’neath my sway 
Is it well with thee to-day ? ”’ 


MORNING-GLORIES. 
Shame! that one should call 
Morning-glories’ dew-sprent gleam 
A thing ephemeral. 
Flowers, on that wise, may deem 
Man an evanescent dream. 


THE ACCEPTED LOVER. 
For thy dear sake I ‘dared 
Rashly set my life at stake, 
Naught for death I cared. 
Now of that same life I'd make 
Centuries for thy dear sake. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE EUPHUIST. 


By A. Feuillerat. Cambridge: At the 
12s. 6d. net. 


a” is no bad thing for us now and then to have an 

opportunity of seeing our own literature as others 
see it. Professor Feuillerat, of Rennes University, 
though he does not yet write with the unique authority 
of M. Jusserand, has certainly added a substantial item 
to the debt already owed by Elizabethan scholars to 
French criticism. And in discussing the literary im- 
portance of John Lyly he has chosen a subject which 
has been too long neglected. Until a few years ago, 
when Mr. Bond supplied the want, a complete edition 
of Lyly’s works was nowhere to be had; but Mr. Bond 
himself recognised that much remained to be done, and 
we must not be thought to doubt the great and per- 
manent value of his edition when we say that we are 
glad to have it, with its careful notes, essays and 
introductions, supplemented by M. Feuillerat’s broader 
and more impartial review. For it is not easy, at any 
rate for an Englishman, to write impartially about 
Lyly, as the three centuries’ history of his literary 
reputation shows. 

His contemporaries were sharply divided on the 
question of his merits: some extravagantly declared 
that ‘‘ Apollo had given him a wreath of his own bays 
without snatching or struggling *’, and that euphuism 
was ‘‘ singular eloquence and brave composition of 
apt words and sentences, fit phrases, gallant tropes, 
flowing speech’’, and so forth; others, such as 
Michael Drayton, had no patience with him and those 
who followed the fashion which he set. 


“John Lyly.” 
University Press. 1910. 


‘* Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 

Playing with words and idle similies ; 

As the English apes and very zanies be 

Of everything that they do hear and see, 

So imitating his ridiculous tricks 

They spake and writ, all like mere lunatics.”’ 
But the simple fact that ‘‘ Euphues and his England ”’, 
first published in 1580, had run into seventeen editions by 
1636 shows that he had a goodly number of admirers, 
and probably Blount’s statement is substantially true 
that during the later years of Elizabeth’s reign ‘‘ that 
beauty in Court which could not parley euphuism 
was as little regarded as she which now [1632] there 
speaks not French *’. There is no denying that Lyly, 
whether by chance or by his natural genius, or by a 
combination of both, did set a fashion, which lasted 
longer than most fashions, among the ladies of the 
Court. The wonder is that it lasted so long. Take 
any page of ‘* Euphues’’ at random—the style is very 
much the same from beginning to end—and you will 
be amazed that any society could allow itself for a 
single week to be bound down by such a convention, 
which must have imposed, you would think, an in- 
tolerable strain equally upon the speaker’s imagination 
and the listener’s patience. Yet somehow they endured 
it for years. Ultimately the fashion changed, and 
Lyly and euphuism went out of vogue. The reaction 
was complete. For two centuries no one had a good 
word for him. The indiscriminate obloquy to which his 
memory was subjected culminated in Sir Walter Scott’s 
laborious caricature, so ill done as to be hardly recog- 
nisable, in ‘‘ The Monastery ”’ (1820). Since then more 
temperate and scholarly views of Lyly’s work have 
gradually gained ground. . Admitting that euphuism 
is in itself ridiculously affected and pedantic, and that 
as a literary or conversational style it is too tedious for 
words, we now look beyond the outward form and see 
that Lyly’s work, both narrative and dramatic, marks 
an important stage in the development of English 
literature. 

Lyly did not invent euphuism. It began in Italy with 
the Renaissance. ‘‘ The Petrarchisti’’, says J. A. 
Symonds, ‘‘ gave currency to a peculiar conceited style, 


definable as the persistent effort to express one thing 
in terms of another, with a patient seeking after 
finished form.’’ ‘This influence reached England by 
way of Spain and France about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, when literary activity began to revive 
after a long period of stagnation. The spirit of enter- 
prise was everywhere: not only did mariners make 
voyages of discovery and develop the nation’s trade, 
but writers readily imported new ideas from abroad and 
developed the nation’s literature. The idea of euphuism 
came and was welcomed by Pettie and Lyly amongst 
others. 
inventor of euphuism; but, be that as it may, it was 
Lyly, not Pettie, who made it general. In so doing 
** Lyly a rendu a la prose anglaise un service immense. 
Et ici ses défauts mémes ont été précieux. La rigueur 
et la monotonie de ses procédés ont eu cet avantage 
d’empécher les efforts des stylistes de se manifester sans 
mesure et d’une maniére fantaisiste; les mouvements 
rhythmés de la phrase lylienne ont été pour la langue 
comme une sorte de gymnastique sucdoise. Méme 


l'emploi des comparaisons avec l'histoire naturelle, dont 


on pourrait beaucoup médire, a eu de conséquences 
salutaires. C’était en somme deévelopper chez les 
écrivains le goit de l’ornementation; c’était aussi les 
habituer a chercher dans les phénoménes naturels la 
matiére de leurs images ’’. This is to our mind a very 
true estimate, and very happily expressed, of Lyly’s 
influence on English prose. His plays are certainly 
more readable than his narrative works ; they are plainly 
written with the same ink as ‘‘ Euphues ”’, but the style 
is modified to meet the requirements of actual dialogue ; 
the long periods are absent, and the elaborate similes 
are reduced to more manageable dimensions, but the 
frequent metaphors and plays upon words remain, and 
verbal antitheses are conspicuous in almost every 
sentence. This is probably the sort of euphuism that 
was ‘* parleyed’’ by the beauties in Court, for whose 
entertainment the plays were written and performed. 
It is only natural that, speaking in this artificial 
language, ‘‘ les caractéres sont en général peu vivants 
et tiennent davantage du mannequin que de l"homme ”’’. 
Moreover, the subjects are all, except in the case of 
‘* Mother Bombie ’’, which is an imitation of Terentian 
comedy, taken from classical history and mythology, 
which emphasises their unreality. Yet here and there 
we find evidences of true dramatic power and charac- 
terisation. His women in particular are portrayed with 
masterly skill and delicacy. Shakespeare’s Rosaline, 
Maria, Katherine, Rosalind, Celia, and Beatrice are 
like sisters to Lyly’s Mileta, Suavia, Livia, Nisa, and 
Niobe. Is this resemblance accidental? Shakespeare 
arrived in London, when Lyly’s vogue was at its 
zenith, in 1586, and M. Feuillerat pertinently asks, ‘‘ Ot 
le jeune provincial, perdu 4 ses débuts dans le monde 
des histrions, pouvait-il mieux étudier le milieu de la 
Cour que dans l’euvre de celui que la reine et la 
nobiesse avaient choyé par-dessus tous? ’’ A iittle later 
he says ‘‘ Lyly a fourni & Shakspere le modéle d’une 
comédie représentant l’homme et la femme dans leurs 
relations purement mondaines, dans leur oisiveté 
élégant et frivole ’’. We can find in Lyly, if we look 
carefully under the rank luxuriance of his verbosity, all 
the qualities which go to make a great writer—save 
one: he had no ideal, he took no pride in his work. 
He wrote to gratify and to amuse his patronesses, 
which was his business. He never tried to go beyond 
what was required of him. He ended as he began, 
an euphuist. If it were not for the use which Shake- 
speare made of him, his work would be nothing 
more than a literary curiosity. Thanks to Shake- 
speare, Lyly is still worthy of careful study, *‘ mais 
son plus grand titre de gloire est peut-étre de nous 
aider & mieux comprendre—par effet de contraste— 
l'immense supériorité de plus grand poéte des temps 
modernes ’’. 

We congratulate the author and the publishers of 
this book upon their enterprise in giving it to us un- 
translated. No translation, however skilful, could have 
reproduced the typically French vivacity and freshness 
of M. Feuillerat’s criticisms. And we hope that the 
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quotations which we have made will help to con- 
vince those who are interested in Elizabethan litera- 
ture and drama that they can read these six hundred 
and more pages with pleasure and without difficulty. 


OUR NORTHERN FISHERMEN. 


“Labrador.” By W. G. Gosling. London: Rivers. 
1910. 2is. net. 


BY a fortuitous, illogical and incomplete line, about 

which much will be heard in imperial politics, 
Labrador, thus cut off from Canada, is enclosed into 
our oldest colony, Newfoundland. ‘The politics, though 
insistent, are and have been of less concern than the 
social development, but at the moment there is some- 
thing of a race between economic development, for 
which money has to be borrowed, and the political 
change which temporary poverty may require. The 
colony is therefore approaching a climax, and on this 
account alone the publication of an authentic story of 
Labrador, the mainland section of the colony, is par- 
ticularly welcome. 

It is curious how the tag-ends of events, remote in 
time as in nature, are taken up into the web of our 
imperial history centred in London. Those who have 
wandered through the quaint old passages still existing 
round the buildings where this Review is printed 
have perhaps noticed in a sort of embrasure the old 
Moravian church. In this corner of London two cen- 
turies ago it was decided among the Moravian brothers 
to send out a mission to the mysterious and savage 
northern colony. A year or two hence the people of 
Labrador, among whom these Moravians wrought a 
work of lasting glory to their Church and humanity, will 
be felling spruce trees for the use of the printing presses 
in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street. It is this sort of 
far-flung yet interwoven history which makes the French 
novelist, according to Réné Bazin, envy the incom- 
parable Englishman’s opportunities. 

A difficult controversy has arisen between the 
national claimants for the discovery of the several parts 
of North America. Did we in Newfoundland reap 
where others had sown? We are of course accustomed 
to regard the English as the mighty pioneers; and let 
no one oppose the national fame. But in exploration 
as in motor traffic and other small things we started 
late. 

When I passed the narrow seas into France ”’, 
wrote Hakluyt, ‘‘ 1 both heard in speech and read in 
books other nations miraculously extolled for their 
discoveries and notable enterprises by sea and land; 
but the English, of all others, for their sluggish 
security and continual neglect of the like attempts... . 
either ignominously reported or exceedingly con- 
demned.”’ 

But whatever the grounds of the arguments over 
which we have at different times fought Spanish and 
French, it is perhaps enough for national honour that 
the Continental map-makers as early as 1511 marked 
across a misshapen Labrador ‘‘ Terra de los Ingres ”’. 
Interesting as these discussions are, as handled by Mr. 
Gosling, we may here leave the question of Labrador’s 
discovery and exploration, which fill a good part of 
this bulky volume, for some discussion of its third 
division, its development. Labrador began to be 
British in a real sense after the fall of Quebec, and 
Sir Hugh Palliser with the minimum of delay did most 
effective work in organising the country, which at first 
consisted chiefly in establishing peaceful relations with 
the Eskimo, who in spite of their reputation were not 
wholly without the Viking spirit. As a small detail, 
exhibiting the slowness of development, it is interesting 
to see in a report to the House of Commons in 1787 
that among fishermen’s foods ‘‘ molasses ’’ holds a 
conspicuous place. To-day molasses is a cardinal 
item in the bill of fare of Newfoundlanders, a people 
who vary their food, which is of the worst, much less 
than any other civilised nation. In the wake of the admiral 
came the Moravian missions and George Cartwright, 


a retired naval captain. He landed in 1770, and from 

that moment Labrador history has scarcely a dull 

moment. He was a perfect type of the Englishman 

of venture. A man of vigour and good breed, 

he was like to fall into mere disuse when he spied 

the opportunities of this strange land where ‘ deers 

and bears were plentiful’’. Sport was the attrac- 

tion, commerce the excuse, and imperial service 

the issue. Much of his success was due, one suspects, 

to his marksmanship. He killed duck with his rifle as 

easily, it seems, as the deer ; and his influence through- 

out was due in large measure to his physical quality, 

correlated, as often, with a masterful will and stark 

tact. Cartwright’s torch is now in the hands of Dr. 

Grenfell, with whose work Mr. Gosling completes his 

volume. Dr. Grenfell himself will presently give us an 

epilogue. The landing of Dr. Grenfell in S. John’s in 

1892 is only less important because later in time than 

the landing of Cartwright in 1770; and in spite of time 

Dr. Grenfell has at least as unhampered a spHere as any 

predecessor. Dr. Grenfell is ‘‘ preacher, teacher, 

healer and general provider ’’ as well as ‘‘ Lord-high- 

everything else ’’. He is magistrate of the coast, he is 

agent for Lloyd’s. Week in week out he takes his 

life in his hands on the floes and in his little steamer 

which puffs round the corners on the Labrador coast 

with such fate-like aptness and irregularity that wrong- 

doers are first scared and then persuaded out of the 

nefarious practices with’ which poor Cartwright 
struggled. This individual work is effective enough to 
enrage the theoretic bureaucrat; but it has one great 
disadvantage which is checking and will check the 
promised development of this wonderful country. The 
worker on the spot has to fly hither and thither about 
remote and more populous centres to beg. It is not 
nationally dignified that much of the work is done with 
American money. We have no “‘ development grant ”’ 
for the empire; and to-day the whole country, New- 
foundland as Labrador, suffers from utter want of 
central interest. Great commercial enterprises cannot, 
get capital, solely because the colonies are unknown in 
England. Quite ninety out of a hundred people in 
England believe that Newfoundland, especially con- 
spicuous for the continuous clearness of the air, is a 

country of fog. Both Government and public forget to 

notice some of the most notable of national possessions, 

saved only by the Churches and the few pioneers. Dr. 

Grenfell has a genius for popularising his work, but he 
is hampered at every turn by British ignorance. In 

spite of exceptional opportunities, social and material 

development will continue to proceed at the Chinese 

rate unless a better understanding of the place and 

its people is spread abroad. The publication of this 

really thorough book should do its part in the service. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. 


“The Principles of Religious Development: a Psycho- 
logical and Philosophical Study.” By George 
Galloway. London: Macmillan. 1909. 10s. net. 


Pu endeavour to trace religion to some exclusive 
element of the mind, whether emotion, will or 
reason, is common alike in ancient and modern 
thought. Lucretius ascribed religion to the emotion 
of fear: Schleiermacher to the feeling of dependence. 
Kant attempted to eliminate feeling, and ascribed 
religion to the will; while the Hegelian school finds 
the source of religion in the intellect. All this is 
in our author’s opinion one-sided and unbalanced. 
‘* Recent advances in psychology have all been in the 
direction of emphasising the unity of the mind, and 
have shown the difficulty of supposing any one aspect 
to be operative in abstraction from other aspects. 
Neither pure feeling nor pure thought is to be met with 
in experience.’’ The three theories alluded to ‘‘ are 
right in what they affirm and only wrong in what they 
deny ’’. ‘‘ The basis of religion is not to be found in 
any one faculty or region of the mind, but in the mind 
as a whole. For a man brings his whole self to his 
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religion, and an extended study of religious phenomena 
goes to show that no aspect of consciousness can be 
discarded as non-essential to the result.’’ If reflection 
is chronologically subsequent to feeling and will, it 
does not follow that it is inferior in function and value ; 
and psychology gives no warrant for treating will as its 
source and explanation. The three elements of thought, 
emotion and will naturally react. It is the articulation of 
mental life which ‘‘ makes possible that higher phase of 
the feeling life which we term the emotions and senti- 
ments *’. An analysis of feeling and emotion in re- 
ligion shows that its significance lies in its personal 
and incommunicable character. Whereas thought and 
volition carry with them an objective reference, feeling 
is essentially subjective. ‘‘ There is something per- 
sonal and private in feeling which we cannot communi- 
cate to others as we can our thought and practical 
activity, something which is closely inwrought with 
our consciousness of personality.’’ ‘‘ The objective 
and impersonal attitude, which is the ideal of thinking, 
cannot yield those value-feelings that are indispensable 
to the religious consciousness ; and it is matter of com- 
mon knowledge that, when feeling is dead, individual 
religion decays and becomes formal and ineffective.’’ 
Feeling appears essential to the life and inwardness of 
religion. It lies nearer to the centre of religion than 
thought. ‘* The affective life is more expressed in 
piety than the thinking activity. Philosophy may live 
in the dry light of reason, but religion has never 
flourished apart from an atmosphere of feeling.’’ ‘‘ It 
is feeling which redeems the object of religious belief 
from externality and gives inwardness to the religious 
relationship.’ This, we think, is profoundly true. 
The purely speculative activity of the reason is im- 
personal ; and religion, if purely intellectual, is lifeless 
and cold, an abstraction, rather than identified with 
the living self. In other words, it is theology, not 
religion. . 

The function of feeling in religion appears to the 
author to be twofold: it is dynamic and it is conserva- 
tive. As dynamic, the emotions supply the stimulus 
which leads to change. The emotions make ideas more 
vivid. They urge the will to carry them into effect. 
Nevertheless the emotions cannot be supreme. ‘‘ They 
require the guidance of ideas and the control of the will 
that their motive power may be turned ‘to good 
account.’’ Therefore to achieve this end individuals 
are required who combine in high degree emotional 
piety with intellectual power. Feeling, as dynamic, 
tends to reform and progress ; but it is also conservative. 
Sentiments gather round customs and observances, 
‘* forming a spiritual atmosphere which acts as a pro- 
tective covering. Their strength where religion is con- 
cerned is the main reason why innovations and reforma- 
tions are so difficult to carry out ’’. Sentiment endows 
the ritual of religion with a tenacious vitality. This 
conservative function of feeling in religion, while 
valuable for securing continuity, may prolong unduly 
the existence of the stereotyped and become disastrous 
to spiritual life. Thus, according to Mr. Galloway, 
prayers in an obsolete language exemplify a mechanical 
worship. The dangerous effects of conservatism of 
sentiment might even be illustrated, although the author 
does not say so, in Scotch Presbyterianism itself. When 
a worship becomes stereotyped and mechanical the 
sentiment which has gathered round it deteriorates and 
ceases to be able to gather to itself any fresh plan of 
emotional life. ‘* But if religion, in its existing insti- 
tutional forms, provides no outlet for the deeper 
feelings, these will expend themselves in some other 
direction. The artistic and esthetic associations of 
religion in these circumstances may continue to evolve 
the emotion which at one time was felt for religion 
itself.’ Surely not in the fatherland of John Knox. 
But the inartistic and the ineesthetic seem also capable 
of awaking emotions better directed upon the religion 
itself. The controversial form of this passage betrays 
locality. The author quotes with approval the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘ To one who has no more heart for the 
Messiah of the Gospels there always remains that of 
Handel ; and he who no longer celebrates Good Friday 


still gladly enjoys the Passion music of Bach”’. The 
words may be a solemn reminder of the possible divorce 
between the intellectual and the esthetic : but they may 
also be a Puritanic hypocritical denunciation of the wee 
sinful fiddle. 
But, secondly, comes the intellectual aspect of 
religion. ‘‘ Unless emotion is spiritualised by its asso- 
ciation with larger ideals it degenerates.’’ The think- 


ing function in religion represents a tendency which is 
in the main contrasted with that of feeling. Thought 
is critical and constructive, always striving after 
systematic coherency. The author wisely resists the 
prevalent tendency to magnify the office of feeling and 
will and to assign to thought an altogether subordinate 
réle. Religion, he says, *‘ never comes to birth except 
on those levels of psychical experience where there is a 
development of intellection, which would suggest that 
thinking has a constitutive function in this regard ™. 
And yet he thinks that to demand some intellectual 
standard of validity in religion is as impossible as it 
would be in art. He even maintains that ‘‘ you can- 
not make intellectual consistency the norm of religious 
value without a withering effect on piety ’’. Under 
the exclusive dominion of the intellect religion cannot 
thrive. At the same time, ‘‘ thought is an essential, 
though not the supreme, factor of the religious con- 
sciousness ’’. The dominant element in primitive re- 
ligion is undoubtedly feeling. Religion is not born of 
the desire to know but of the will to live. It presents 
the features of instinctive belief, of implicit thought. 
Thus the author has little sympathy with the attempt 
to revive the idea of a primitive monotheism. Theology 
does not originate in an abstract inquiry into the nature 
of the gods: it explains and justifies what is done in 
worship. Dogma expresses the faith-experiences of a 
religious community. ‘‘ So long as religion represents 
a thinking as well as an emotional and a practical atti- 
tude the religious mind will want a theology.”’ But 
what relation does theology bear to objective reality? 
The Symbolo-Fideism of Ménégoz imperils the objec 
tivity of religion. What ought to be self-evident is 
that ‘‘ faith will not work, either in the individual or the 
social whole, save on the assumption that its object is 
real and can be trusted ’’. 

The final aspect of religious consciousness is the will. 
This has been of late years exalted at the expense of the 
intellect. While the author rejects the notion that 
reason is the second-rate and subordinate thing which 
it seems to be to some of the apostles of the new move 
ment, he recognises elements of value in the contentions 
of Pragmatists and Ritschlians. But the work of a 
religion for life is modified by the degree in which it is 
consistent with reason. ‘‘ That its value-judgments enter 
into a coherent world-view is an element in the total 
satisfaction of the self. The satisfaction sought, that 
is to say, is not purely and exclusively practical.’’ Yet 
‘* a direction of the will is essential to piety, and a re 
ligion which does not express itself in acts loses its 
vitality ’’. ‘‘ The stated acts of worship and service, 
forming part of every religion, have gone to strengthen 
religious belief.’’ This is one main argument for church 
going ; that is to say social religion, in its devotional 
expression. ‘‘ Weré religion universally construed as 
a purely individual concern, it would soon cease to bea 
concern to the individual.’’ This has been well expressed 
by Siebeck. ‘‘ As the scientific and moral, so also the 
religious, consciousness, could not permanently main 
tain its specific character without a determinate method 
of giving it visible expression, and without the support 
received from the recognition of the community.’’ But 
after these admirable statements nothing can be more 
unexpected or incongruous than a rejection of the 
Sacramental principle. ‘‘ Sacramentarianism, although 
it claims a divine sanction, has in reality more affinity 
with the magic of primitive religion : it is in substance 
a survival, not a true development, of the religious 
idea.”’ This is Scotch Presbyterian prejudice; it has 
nothing to-do with the philosophy of religion. 
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A CLIMBING RECORD. 


“Peaks and Glaciers of Nun Kun.” 
Dr. Bullock Workman. 
net. 


By Mrs. and 
London: Constable. 18s. 


f ins authors are old explorers, and their exploits 
in the Himalayas are matter of record. In 
1906 they chose for their attack the unconquered 
block in the north-east of Kashmir, dominated by 
the great peaks Nun Kun, locally known as Ser and 
Mer. The book they ‘have written telling how the feat 
was accomplished and how Mrs. Workman, holding 
long records among woman mountaineers, made for 
herself yet another, is extremely interesting. The 
narrative is minute and clear, and set off by a series 
of admirable photographs and maps, so that it is an 
easy task to follow in the track of the explorers. Their 
success was based on plans carefully laid. The Work- 
mans took out with them a famous Alpine guide, 
C. Savoye of Courmayeur, and six experienced porters, 
whose services are generously acknowledged. It is not 
necessary for Mrs. Workman to defend this precaution. 
It is only what every climber of new or dangerous peaks 
should do if he has means and opportunity. It in no 
way detracts from the triumph of the pioneer who 
opens the way for others and fills up blank spaces in 
the map that he used ordinary precautions. The 
size of the party was not an unmixed advantage. 
Naturally it added to the difficulties of transport and 
commissariat. The writers are in this respect inclined 
to make too much of troubles caused by the corruption 
or incompetence of local authorities, and to forget that 
they themselves were a cause of annoyance. More- 
over, they were private travellers out for their own 
pleasure; yet they seem to have received a deal 
of help. People who choose to traverse such wild 
country under such conditions must be prepared to face 
the pilfering of coolies or even the ‘* rapacious avidity ”’ 
of native officials, who, if taken to task, would probably 
say, like Clive, that they stood astonished at their own 
moderation ! 

The labours and triumphs of the party were indeed 
great. Ascending the central plateau, they discovered 
an extraordinary formation at a height of 21,000 feet. 
It covered an area of some six square miles, and was 
surrounded by peaks, three of the seven running to 
well over 23,000 feet and forming the head of three 
huge glaciers. Here they spent about three days, and 
formed two flying camps, the last at an altitude of 
21,300 feet. This is a record height so far as trust- 
worthy evidence goes. In this camp the two leaders 
spent a day and a night alone, the temperature varying 
from 193° to —4° F.! At this height it was impossible 
to sleep from difficulty of breathing. The rareness of 
the air added perilously to the labour of the ascent. 

The highest peak (Ser), 23,410 feet, was found 
on survey to be impracticable. The second (Mer), 
23,250 feet, was also abandoned, and an attack made 
on one now known as the Pinnacle. The height of this 
was determined by the G.T. Survey as 22,810 feet. 
The summit was reached by Mrs. Workman with guide 
and porter, and a fresh record made for a woman 
climber. For reasons which are not entirely convincing 
—they certainly require verification—Mrs. Workman 
claims the true height of this peak to be 23,300 feet. 
But, whatever the exact figure be, it cannot detract 
from a very remarkable achievement. The ardour and 
emulation of mountain-climbing seems to breed a critical 
spirit. Even the present writers, whose laurels are 
quite safe, show a certain impatience of the errors of 
predecessors whose records or observations stand in 
the way. Mr. Johnson and Dr. Longstaff are rather 
brusquely handled, and poor Dr. Neve, who miscal- 
culated the outflow of the Barmal glacier, is charged 
with having ‘‘ erased ’’ a solid mountain wall from the 
map! Some interesting points concerning snow forma- 
tion and glaciation are discussed in this work, and it 
contains useful hints for those who would care to follow 
in the track of the writers. Naturally the book is one 


primarily for climbers. But all who have a taste for 
adventure and admire skill and courage and endurance 
will find it very readable. 


NOVELS. 


Modern Chronicle.” By Winston Churchill, 
London: Macmillan. 1910. 6s. 


One opens any new book on the life of modern America, 
by the many capable writers who try to portray it, with 
an expectancy which has survived repeated disappoint- 
ment. Failure after failure proves that the capacity and 
temperament, combined with opportunity for the task, 
are extremely rare, for though we have had certain 
coteries cleverly and almost adequately represénted, the 
life as a whole has always suffered in presentation by the 
recorder’s ignorance, admiration or contempt. Mr. 
Churchill may plead that he has attempted to picture 
rather a woman than a society, but her development is 
dependent on that society, and to appreciate her as a 
modern product we require a more intimate acquaintance 
with the factory. His book is a long one, and it is very 
badly spaced. The first fifth of it is occupied by a descrip- 
tion of the heroine’s girlhood which might have been very 
much compressed had the author not attempted it in the 
manner of Thackeray—an imitation very popular at pre- 
sent—a manner abandoned for the remainder of the book. 
This prelude is carefully done, but the girl it shows us 
does not seem to have a significant relationship to the 
woman of the later history, and none of the possible de- 
velopments for which it prepares us is realised, except 
her sordid acceptance of a husband for his business apti- 
tude. We expect her to be both more sordid and more in- 
teresting than she is; we expect her to develop, and she 
does not ; or, at least, not on the promised lines. As she 
passes up the social grades by which the vulgarity at 
the top of American society is so curiously divided from 
the vulgarity at the bottom, via Rivington, Quicksands 
and Newport, to New York ; andas, in the easy American 
way, she has had three husbands by the time she is thirty, 
she is, of course, altered by experience ; but she is not 
altered typically nor instructively. Mr. Churchill seems 
to have intended to do something different ; hence the 
pains he took over her ancestry and early years ; but as 
soon as she is old enough to attract men—which is the 
day she leaves school—she appears to ensnare her 
creator also, and he loses the attitude of detachment with 
which he opened, and shows us merely the progress of a 
pretty woman, very fairly, very elaborately, but not really 
intimately, nor with imagination. Of the latent dis- 
honesty which is, to a stranger, such an astonishing 
feature of American life, expressed by one of the charac- 
ters in the phrase, ‘‘ If you don’t do the other man, he’ll 
do you’’, we are shown very little; of the inanity of 
fashionable New York even less. An idle society, with- 
out intellectual or political interests, with stupid tastes 
and only drearily sensual, is difficult stuff of which to 
make a background by a method from which irony is 
almost *entirely absent. The book lacks style and the 
English is often faulty. ‘‘ The Honourable Dave was 
unmarried; and, he told Honora, not likely to become 
so’’, is a specimen of its careless finish. It is a pity 
authors cannot find time to write shorter books. 


“A Hind Let Loose.” By C. E. Montague. 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

Brumby (Conservative) is editor of the ‘‘ Warder ”’ 
and Pinn (Liberal) is editor of the ‘* Stalwart ’’; and 
the one paper goes to press two hours earlier than 
the other. Fay—the hind let loose that giveth goodly 
words—blesses the opportunity and writes for both. 
Writing for the ‘‘ Warder ’’ he,is more Brumby than 
Brumby, and writing for Pinn he is more Pinn than 
Pinn. Then the editors find out, and the hind is 
sacrificed; but not for long. Readers of the 
‘“ Warder ’’ miss the old conviction and the old hard 
knocks, and they tell it to Brumby. Readers of the 
‘“ Stalwart ’’ find it grown flaccid.. So Fay gets back 


London ; 


‘very soon, and at the’end has yet a third post on a 
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third paper which believes not in Brumby nor in Pinn,. 
And the moral of it all is that in journalism it is not 
difficult to live by words alone—when the words 
are well-worn. A very clever book this, a little 
too fine in the writing. Mr. Montague’s fine writing 
is, however, individual; and, if he has a too intimate 
love of words for their own sakes, at least they are 
his own words and not somebody else’s. ‘‘ A mini- 
mum of raison d’étre for so much blown cloak ”’ is not 
anybody’s description of a lady’s face, but it is a 
description from one to whom words are dearer than 
they should be. Is not Mr. Montague himself of the 
tribe of Naphtali? 
“The Red Flag." By Georges Ohnet. London: Rivers, 
1910. 6s. 


This story deals with capital-and-labour troubles in 
the manufacturing town of Lehrange, on the French 
side of the frontier of Alsace and Lorraine. M. Didelod 
is at once a rich man, a sincere socialist, and a large 
employer. His opinions and humanitarian methods do 
not, however, prevent his ironworkers from coming out 
on strike on the principle of the solidarity of labour 
when M. Neuman’s cabinet-makers set them the 
example. M. Didelod’s brother-in-law, M. Reismann, 
a naturalised German, has similar works just over the 
frontier, so that the surprised and somewhat dis- 
illusioned Didelod has no difficulty in getting his orders 
executed ; and when the strikers, who meanwhile have 
become rioters, endeavour to march thither to insist 
upon‘a further extension of the solidarity principle 
they’are scattered by a squadron of German hussars. 
This may sound dull, but the lucidity of M. Ohnet’s 
style and the rapid movement of his story brighten his 
subject. The irony of M. Didelod’s position is well 
brought out; so also is that of his workmen, exploited 
by political agitators from Paris and still out of work 
when Neuman’s people have resumed it. The tale has 
a human as well as a political interest. 


“True Man and Traitor; or, The Rising of Emmet." 
By R. McD. Bodkin K.C. London: Unwin. Dublin: 
Duffy. 1910. 6s. 


The story of Robert Emmet has been so minutely 
studied by historians and so lavishly utilised by imagina- 
tive writers that, one would suppose, it gives little 
scope to a novelist to-day. But we had not reckoned 
with the peculiar capacity for re-hashing old material 
with new blunders shown by Mr. Bodkin. We grant 
the ‘‘ historical novelist *’ full licence to introduce 
imaginary characters in order to join up his incidents, 
and we might even admit his right to put into A’s 
mouth words really used on a historic occasion by B. 
But the passion for inaccuracy which compels Mr. 
Bodkin to mis-spell well-known surnames and to blunder 
in the simplest quotations from both the French and 
the Irish languages is reflected in his treatment of more 
important matters, and his mistakes have sometimes an 
unpleasant air. Thus he attributes quite wronply to 
Major Sirr the shocking ill-usage given to Anne Devlin, 
Emmet’s servant. In order to introduce Emmet to 
Sarah Curran he makes his hero stop the lady’s run- 
away horse, which had been wantonly stabbed by a 
drunken yeoman as a protest against Curran’s 
Nationalist views! The picture of the Curran house- 
hold is all wrong, and Curran’s real weak points are 
carefully cloaked, while Plunket’s are vindictively 
pressed. The account of the actual rising is tame and 
clumsy, while the part played by informers in frus- 
trating Emmet’s plans is greatly exaggerated. Lord 
Clare, who died in January 1802, is made the practical 
head of the Irish Government throughout the year 1803. 
Emmet’s own testimony to the conciliatory policy of 
the Addington Ministry and its Viceroy Hardwicke is 
deliberately suppressed. Even Lord Kilwarden’s 
daughter, eye-witness of her father’s murder, is 
gratuitously turned into his niece! We have seldom 
come across such a slovenly piece of book-making as 
this ‘* vivid historical romance ”’. 


“The Romance of Mademoiselle Aissé.” By Mrs, 
Campbell Praed. London: Long. 1910. 6s. 


‘* The Romance of Mademoiselle Aissé ’’ carries us 
back once more to the days of Le Roi Soleil and the 
Regency of Orléans. We have met with Mlle. Aissé 
before in the letters of Bolingbroke, Horace Walpole 
and Voltaire, and her letters to Mme. da Calandrini 
have been edited by M. Edmond Asse. But in Mrs. 
Praed’s book a complete reconstruction of her life is 
attempted for the first time, and ‘‘la belle Circassienne”’ 
stands before us a pathetically frail yet inexplicably 
lovable personality amid all the glitter and hypocrisy 
of a world which held nothing sacred save the right to 
be amused. The charm of the book lies in the sym- 
pathetic treatment of the characters. All the famous 
roucs and beauties of the day—Harry St. John, the 
Duc d'Orléans, Mme. de Parabére, Mme. du Deffaud, 
the Marquise de Villette and many another habitué of 
the Oval Salon—flit before us; but Mrs. Praed 
has a word of justification for each and all of them, 
and when we lay down the book it is with a feeling 
of pity rather than of contempt for those whose lot 
was cast in such a fatal environment. The author 
refrains from political judgments—with a prudence 
rare in biographers. Her narrative must of necessity 
make incidental reference to the topics of the hour 
as they were discussed and satirised in the various 
salons—the Hanoverian succession and the intrigues of 
Bolingbroke with the old Pretender at Bar, the Com- 
pagnie des Indes and the failure of Law’s schemes ; but 
she is mainly concerned with the intimacies of private 
life, and her characters meet on common ground of the 
pursuit of pleasure. It is a book to be read. 


“The Greatest Wish in the World.” By E. Temple 
Thurston. London: Chapman and Hall. 1910. 6s. 


This is the story of a foundling girl, adopted by a 
kind Roman Catholic priest in London. Having 
suffered temporary disappointment in a love affair, the 
lady desired to take the veil, but her guardian (like the 
intelligent reader) doubts her vocation. It is a simple 
tale, padded out with literary affectation and sentimen- 
tality ; and if the intelligent reader does not tire of being 
button-holed by the author to receive empty confidences, 
he will show great patience. Mr. Thurston is, for the 
most part, playing around the theme of clerical celibacy 
in a way that is irritatingly mawkish if not actually 
offensive. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘* To-day and To-morrow.” By Viscount Esher G.C.B. London: 
Murray. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lord Esher is a cultivated man of the world, who has 
had, as he tells us, exceptional opportunities of seeing the 
inside of the world’s government. It is common knowledge 
that there is hardly anyone in whom the King places such 
ready confidence as Lord Esher. We are not competent to 
criticise Lord Esher’s criticism of Mr. Haldane, and his 
military essays we must therefore pass by. The essay on 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Pitt is excellent, and full of just 
and shrewd observations on politics and statesmen. It is 
very true that a man appears to the public in a very different 
light from that in which he appears to his intimates and his 
servants. Pitt's carter at Hollwood said that his master was 
‘‘a very nice sort of man, who would do what anyone 
asked him’’. This reminds us of Dr. Johnson’s saying 
that you will learn more of a man’s real character from 
a short conversation with one of his old servants than from 
the most authentic and pompous narrative. The essay on 
Queen Victoria’s Journals has rather too much the air of 
an old article furbished forth for republication, and the 
matter is by this time a little too familiar. Quite the best 
thing in the volume is the essay on General Gordon, which 
is a piece of really vivid and sympathetic characterisation, 
showing us that this extraordinary man could be practical 
at times. The last two essays, on The Ideals of the Masses, 
and The Lost Leader, are thoughtful and suggestive, if not 
very original. The desire of the masses, in this country 
and in the United States and in our colonies, is to amuse 
themselves, to have a good time, here and now. The masses 


are pure hedonists, suckled on the syllabus of the Board 
(Continued on page 636.) 
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THE LOW PREMIUMS 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Make its Policies suitable as a means of 
for payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES, &c. 
Aooumulated Funds exoeed £14,000,0080. 
Leadon Office No. 3 LOMBARD STREBT, B.C, 


West End - e No. 17 PALL MALL, 
Head Office - EDINBURGH. 


Clergy 


Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY & THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825. Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911—All With-Profit Policies in force 
on June i in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S. Ww. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full partioulars of all classes of Insurance to the Seoretary, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.0. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G, 


Board of Directors. 
AMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
ur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
Wittiam Mutter, Esq. 
Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S. 
D.Sc. 


ALFRED 
Lord 

H. J. Bracey, Esq. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.I.E., M.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE OFFICE. 


New Special Features: ~ 
QUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 


WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (OF LONDON). 
Founded 1830. | Funds £2,875,000. - 


This old Mutual Society transacts only those classes of business usually undertaken 
by a purely Life Assurance Office. 


£160.974 £281 911 


Surplus disclosed ... 


BONUS Bonus declared on } 28s. 30s. 
carried } £2, £7 8,5 44 


NOTE.—Policies which become claims before the next distribution of 
bonus will receive an interim Bonus at the FULL rate 
last declared. 


Write for Prospectus to— 


39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED .... ... 1,700,000, 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £300,000. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL ose wos £30,000, 

LIFE. FIRE. 

ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Write for particulars of Guaranteed Contracts securing a Bonus of 

42 per cent. 


To the MANAGER, I, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


£75,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 


The Empire Guarantee 


AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
Curer Orrice—247 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 


PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 
Lonvon Orrice—66-68 FINSBURY PAV EMENT, E.C. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, Lro. 
ESTABLISHED 1866:' 
INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY BRANCHES. 
Life. Endowments. House Purchase. 
_ Annual Income, £1,265,000. Total — £2,400,000. 
Claims Paid, £6,900,0 

Applications for Agency Appointments for gentlemen able re influence good business 
are invited. J, A, JEFFERSON, Secretary. 


Curer Orrices:—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
: Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPQNY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.— Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his life. Having 
regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited 
to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage 
to Life Policyholders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with my were Forms and 
yy of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the pany's Offices 
or Agents, 


ROBERT LEWIS, General — 
35 
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Schools. All ideas of duty, of self-denial, are being steadily 
eradicated by board School teachers, who are nearly all 
Socialists, and whose belief in religion is of the vaguest 
kind. Quo vadimus? The Nonconformist conscience still 
exists: it drove Parnell out of politics, killed him, and 
broke up the Liberal party twenty years ago. Could it do 
so now? We doubt it, although Mr. Lloyd George is a 
.Nonconformist, and speaks in chapels. The artisans, and 
their tyrants the trades union officials, are untouched by 
the unctuous rectitude of Little Bethel ; and we doubt whether 
their opinion of Mr. Lloyd George would be unfavourably 
affected if he were caught like Mr. Parnell sliding down a 
fire-escape from a lady’s chamber. To be sure, it would 
never do for a Tory statesman to be discovered in such a 
predicament. 


“Diplomatic Memoirs.” 2 vols. London: 


Constable. 1910. 


Mr. Foster has led a useful and varied life, serving his 
country as a diplomatist in many lands. He was also for a 
short time Secretary of State under President Harrison, 
Agent for the United States in the Behring Sea Arbitration 
and the Alaskan Boundary Inquiry. He was the represen- 
tative of China to the second Hague Conference. He has 
been United States Minister in Mexico, Spain, and Russia. 
He has also travelled widely in the East and elsewhere. 
In spite of these interesting experiences he has not related 
much that is new to the students of recent history. 
His volumes, however, are pleasant to read, for he writes 
with kindly feeling of his acquaintances and is obser- 
vant. He was evidently persona gratissima wherever he 
went. He writes with facility, but there is an absence of 
distinction in his style. His comments on events and persons 
are commonplace. One of his remarks at least deserves 
attention from his countrymen. With regard to American 
diplomatists he says: ‘‘ Permanent houses should be provided 
for them, and there should be such a moderate increase in 
their salaries as would justify men of talent without fortune 
entering the service’’. It is indeed one of the strangest notes 
‘of provincialism in the American estimate of publicJife that 
their representatives abroad should be ludicrously underpaid. 


By J. W. Foster. 


‘* Adventures in Socialism.” By Alex. Cullen. London: Black 
1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Cullen means by “ Adventures in Socialism ’’ some- 
‘thing quite different from what the title at first suggests. 
It is no fierce polemic against the growth of socialism in the 
present day, proclaiming prophecies of the ultimate 
destruction of society, such as of late we have had in abund- 
‘ance. At any rate, this would have seemed more reason for 
it than for the. somewhat motiveless account of such primi- 
tive adventures in socialism as the founding and fates of 
Robert Owen's New Lanark establishment and of the Or- 
‘biston Community by Hamilton and Combe, two of his 
disciples. Mr. Cullen does not seem to be influenced even 
by the desire which might have incited an anti-socialist 
to deduce the folly of socialism from the disasters of those 
two experiments. He simply tells the story; and whoever 
~wishes to learn the facts about the early history of socialist 
experiments in the United Kingdom may learn them from 
Mr. Cullen’s book, though he may also learn them from 
many others long published. We rather imagine, indeed, 
that Mr. Cullen has written mostly for readers in Scotland, 
whose patriotism may be stirred by the fact that it was in 
the county of Lanark that experiments of such permanent 
value were made. One value indeed consisted in warning 
off subsequent reformers from making similar experiments ; 
but most of the things we now call socialistic can be traced to 
New Lanark and Orbiston, as well as less suspicious projects 
such as co-operative farming and garden cities. Mr. Cullen 
brings Orbiston into more prominence even than New 
Lanark, and the personalities of the aristocratic Archibald 
James Hamilton and of Combe, the brother of the phren- 
ologist, than that g Robert Owen himself. But the interest 
of this is mainly local, as we have said. 


“* Family Names and their Story.” By S. Baring-Gould. London: 
Seeley. 1910, 7s, 6d. net. 


The other day, ina case in the courts in which a change 
of name had taken place from the original one of the plain- 
tiff, the judge remarked that though a man may change his 
surname at pleasure, he was not so sure that he could so 
change his Christian names. Mr. Baring-Gould in this 
amusing and instructive book quotes Lord Coke on this point 
as saying ‘‘It is holden in our ancient books that a man 
may have divers’names at divers times, not divers Chris- 
tian names”’. This is certainly not the common opinion in 


these days when the surname has become the fixed designa- * 
tion and! distinction of one family from ‘another; but it 
marks a time when in all European countries the Christian § 
name was the only one borne. It is a most curious and | 
interesting story, this assumption of various surnames by 
the inhabitants of different localities or their introduction g 
by importation, the accidents that» have given rise’to them, 
the changes which” have taken place in spelling, and ing 
many cases the: metamorphosis of meaning that has taken § 
place by foreign names taking on a British spelling. The§ 
odd and eccentric, or even unpleasant names which some® 
unfortunate people find themselves saddled with, are often? 
the corruption of names which originally had, more euphony 
or distinction. Mr. Baring-Gould has so completely 
traversed the whole field of names that the reader can hardly 
fail.to find his own explained and illustrated by some. his- 
torical fact or plausible legend; and many pleasant hours 
may be spent in thus clearing up one’s own names or the¥ 
names of one’s friends. -Mr. Baring-Gould’s book and af 
good memory might gain a man a reputation for erudition 
in domestic circles. 


‘‘The Martyrdom of Man.” By Winwood Reade. 18th Edition, 
Introduction by F. Legge. London: Kegan Paul. 1910. ; 
The reissue of a book published thirty-seven years ago, ag 
this was, does not often happen. Yet it has been popular with=§ 
out having had one favourable review for over thirty years, ag 
Mr. Legge notices in his introduetory sketch ‘of Reade’s lifes® 
We shall not venture to judge whether Reade’s attacks off 
Christianity were likely to do harm in those days. The 
‘* Atheneum ”’ described it as a worthless book which could not 
do any mischief even to a schoolboy, as its vulgarity would} 
frighten-him off. The Sarurpay Review thought.it would be 
mischievous ; but we are now more interested in its literaryg 
opinion that it was a pity that a book which began s0 well” 
should end so ill. After a generation we read the book for the 
first time and agree. It is rather curious so to read it now, 
having long been piqued by the title and taken it as a sort of 
classic. As to the religious diatribes, we find they belong to 
the era of Bradlaugh secularism, and are by an imperfectly 
educated man who has just read the ‘‘ Origin of Species ’’ and 
‘Descent of Man’”’, that are on the point of being accepted 
by the Churches. They will do no harm nowadays, these 
antiquated fulminations. But the book is still worth reprint- 
ing, for after all, as Mr. Legge says, there is a touch of genius 
in its breathless survey of man’s history, and the earth’s, 
though it is often so rapid as to be vertiginous. We do not 
think there is a better popular account of the ancient empires, 
and their mutual historical relations to each other, especially 
of the relation of the African continent to Europe and Asia. 
Reade had seen many things with his own eyes, and he was an 
original African explorer. He relates things with extra- 
ordinary verve, and his book is still alive in its best parts. 


‘*Debrett’s Peerage.” London: Dean. 1910 


This year ‘‘ Debrett ’’ has been obliged to take a new size. 
Appeal to the self-denial of collaterals would be useless ; to 
leave them out must spell bad business. So we suggest that 
‘*Sir Hercules Tyrwhit’’, ‘‘Hugo de Burdet’’ and other 
boon comrades of the Conqueror be now asked to retire and 
make room for the gentry carrying cog-wheels, saws and dung- 
forks who dutifully buttress the shields of modern captains 
of industry. Perhaps ‘‘ Debrett’’ will have leisure at some 
future time to overhaul his blazon. At present, tinctures’ 
occasionally contradict the written word ; marks of cadency, 
moreover, are sometimes missing; there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish between the Acland baronetcies, and the shield of 
Nugent of Donore is again represented without bordure, 
canton or other difference. -In one place lines and dots are 
used to denote colour, in another bearings are merely tricked, 
here and there we are left in doubt whether lines and 
dots or simple tricking is intended. No particular method is 
adopted in the arrangement of the eighteen hundred armorial 
compositions shown in the book, and most of the achievements 
give no sign of the approach of an heraldic revival. Where 
attempts have been made to appear up-to-date the effect 
produced is too often ludicrous: a small helmet sitting 
coquettishly on the top of the velvet cap of an overgrown 
coronet without making any impression on the soft material 
on which it rests is quite as comical as the Hindoo supporter 
of Faudel-Phillips, whose. Victorian taste leads him to 
sink his individuality in the prosaic rig of a French cook. 
We noticed that persons seised of Papal titles are indexed 
‘‘Roman Catholic Lords’’... Surely this is an abuse of 
words? The illustrations are behind the age, nevertheless 
Debrett is a wonderful book, and its powers of digestion 
always excite our unqualified admiration. . 


For this Week’s Books see page 638, 
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LORD 
INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 


(Neary Oprosits Bonp 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. : 

The “Sans-Pris” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved. 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. \ 

Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands, 


“BREECHES 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 


Managers—¥. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencnurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 


For tery, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 3 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

GIVES UNIVERSALE LETE SA THE FIRST PARLIAMENT AT CAPE TOWN, 
THE CAPE TOWN PAGEANT, &c. 


to | Return Tickets, available to ye December, 1910, will be issued to Cape Town 
tly 


a , at Reduced Rates during JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST, by the Royal Mail 
Liverpool Showrooms—Devon House, 19 Whitechapel, Steamers of the 


nd tuddersfield Showrooms—S Britannia Chambers, St. George's Sq. _ UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ed . 2 aN Special Tours to visit the penciocl places of interest in South Africa, including 
se Manchester Showrooms—Scottish Life Building, 38 Deansgate. the Cape Peninsula, Natal, Kimberley, Johannesburg, Rhodesia, and the Victoria 
Fajls, &c., may be combined with the above. Fares and all particulars will be 
it- | furnished on application to Messrs. DonaLp Currig & Co., London, or their Agents. 
us | 
To have Car which sives eatire setistaction le §UMMER HOLIDAY TRIPS 
10 | 
BY 
PS, 
i ARGY UNION-CASTLE LINERS. 
a. 
an Moderate Fares. Superior Accommodation & Guisine, 
‘a- 1910 Models. j 
Apply DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 
Every Car delivered brings a Testimonial. 
ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI. 
“A splendid hill-climber.” “ay 2. One of more ot 
ze. hil endid miles a awastied boy who does best In Council Nominations valoe 
to credit to the firm the way she has been turned out. 412 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
at “‘(Signed) Jon MARSHALL.” For particulars, apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 
Send ter Cotalagne Mo. “et,” past fies on HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 
n EXAMINATION on M and 2. At least EIGHTEEN 
ns Tel. Autocar, Alexandria.” “Phone Nos. 862, 863 Royal, Glasgow. | CANDIDATES for the Army; and the Third ol shree 
5 4 i t annum, tenable for t wit ference for 
es Street. be bom, educated, of residing in HEREFORDSHIRE.’ Also some HOUSE 
a For particulars, apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. ¥? 
of 
e, 
re 
d ALL 
d wooL 
is 
al Made ayont the Tweed, is guaranteed by its 
ts Scottish manufacturers, in all its new patterns 
a and weights, to be entirely pure new wool 
. This warranty to the wearer is stamped on the 
back of every length, 
al 
er Wholesale Agents :— 
to JAMES PLATT & CO., . 
k 77, St. Martin's Lane, ; 
London, W.C. 
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RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK’S CONTENTS 


THE QUESTION OF MANURING. 


IN THE CITY: 


King Edward VII., The State of the Markets, A 

Warning—Notes on Companies—The Selangor, the 

Ceylon (Para), Ceylon Cocoa and Rubber, the Kapar 

Para, the Christineville, La Martona, Kinta Kellas, 
&c., &c.—The Week’s New Issues. 


MINCING LANE REPORT. 
THE NEXT BOOM—TEA? 


RUBBER IN MALAY: An American Consul’s 
Report. 


RUBBER IN BEIRA (Illustrated). 


Special Interview: 
Mr. W. M. LEAKE (of the Ceylon Association). 


THE 
.. VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES : 


V. —-THE MOUNT AUSTIN, by H. Stanley 


Jevons. 
Rubber Outputs. A New Coagulant. 


RUBBER IN SPORT: 
The Demands of Aviation.— A Story of King Edward. 


THE RAJAWELLA AND THE MERLIMAU: 
(Letter to the Editor). 


LATEST SHARE LIST. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
-THE RUBBER SHAREHOLDERS’ DIARY. 


THE RUBBER WORLD: 
“That well-informed paper,” says The Financier. 


20 PAGES. ONE PENNY. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


Subscription: 6 months, 3S. 3d. (abroad, 48, 4d.). 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PRICE 1/- NET; POST FREE, 2/23. 


inferences at Bridge 


«Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —ottingham Guardian. 

“ As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘* Sure to be a favourite with readers wha wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.”—Scotsman. 

‘A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” —Athenaum. 


“inferences at Bridge” appeared In the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. The articles have been revised, with additions 
by the author, and are issued in handy form by 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 5a 


THIS WEER’S BOOKS. 
40 a Catalogue of the Paris Salon. 


Chatto & Windus, 


Fiction 

St. Clement's : A Story of School Life (Mina Fahy). 
3s. 6d. net. 

Life’s Compass (Priscilla Craven). 

The Sanctuary Man (Charles Swinton). Drane. 6s. 

Bianca’s Daughter (Justus Miles Forman). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Nathan Burke(Mary 8> Watts); A Gentleman of Virginia (Percy 
James Brebner). fac millan. 6s. each. 

The Wife of Colonel Hughes (Hubert Wales); The Model i 
Green (Harry Tighe) ; The Purple Butterfly (Mrs. Hem} 
Tippett). Long. 6s. each. 

The Will and the Way (Bernard Capes). 2s. 6d. net. 


History 
Chronicles of Theberton (Henry Montagu Doughty), 7s. 6d.5 
A History of English Prosody {George | Saintsbury. Vol. III. h 


Macmillan. 15s. net. 


Allen, 
Rivers. 6s. 


Murray. 


REPRINTS 
The Egoist. Vols. I. and II. (George Meredith). 


7s. 6d. net each. 


Constable, 


THEOLOGY 
The Self-Revelation of our Lord (J. C..V. Durell). Edinburgh 3 
Clark. 5s. net. 
TRAVEL 
A Scamper Round the World (Lady Moss). Ouseley. 5s. net. 
Canada: The Land of Hope (E. Wavy Elkington), 3s. 6d.; The 
Motor Routes of France (Gordon Home). 7s. 6d. net. Black. 


VERSE 
Songs and Poems (D. R, Broadbent). 
A Son of Cain (James A. Mackereth). 
net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Ouseley. 
3s: 6d. 


Longmans, Green. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Drifting Thistledown (Mrs. P. A. Barnett). 


2s. 6d. net. 
Higher Attainments (Frank H. Randall). Drane. 6s. 
Mills and Boon. 


Rambles with an American (Christian Tearle). 
Stevens & Sons, 


Longmans, Green, 


10s. 6d. net. 

Record Interpreter, The (Charles Trice Martin). 
15s. net. 

Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India, The (Sir 
Alfred Lyall). Murray. 5s. net. 

Rock and Water Gardens (Edited by E. T. Cook). 
Life.’’ 6s. net. 


Review For May :—The Contemporary, 2s. 6d. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONI£S, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A’ Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookmMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601. 


** Country 


Telephone ; CENTRAL 1515. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 

INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

144 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C,, 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. . 


TYYPEWRITING OF HIGHEST QUALITY, 


tod. per 1,000 — Carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000 wor 


BRITISH, 


NORA DICKINSON, 1 SackviLie GARDENS, ILFORD, _ 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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ad FOUR NOTABLE BOOKS. 
=. | Sir T. Fuller’s Reminiscences of Cambridge 
Cecil Rhodes. 6s. net. University Press 


en. This fascinating book.” — 7zmes. 
Letters of John Stuart Mill. ais. xc. The Cambridge History of English 
“ ‘6 These two noble volumes are sure to be widely read.” Literature 
~ C. K. S. in the Sphere. Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D. and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
P ie In fourteen volumes, cloth or half-morocco, of which Vols. I to 
of Gathorne-Hardy’s Life of i IV are ready. Subscription prices on application. 
“This rich composite history of English literature is a 
Lord Cran brook. 24s. net. to English scholarship. It us with the first 
fi ’ ’ . this point or that in their methods or conclusions will be humiliated 
id. § © Donnell Ss Irish Parliamentary Per vol. and silenced when he remembers that this is the first attempt by a 
I.), body of scholars to tell the story of our literature on a scale worthy 


Party. 24s. net. of its greatness.” —Saturday Review 
«‘ Mr. O’Donnell has given us a book of singular interest.” . 

ble, Spectator. John Lyly: Contribution a Il’Histoire 

de la Renaissance en Angleterre 


By ALBERT FEUILLERAT, Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University of Rennes. 
** Surely the whirligig of time has seldom geoed a more delight- 


J e 
, nited Em ire ful trick than that of making ‘this pretty fellow’ the subject of a 
study so rich, so graceful, and so comprehensive as is M. Feuillerat’s 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


The Royal 8vo in this substantial volume. . . . The second half of the volume is a 
ck. 12s 6d net critical a of Lyly’s 
sources, met al Style. i its t 
(The Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute) ° romances ond all the pla: turn we searching 
analysis.”—Vestminster Gazette 
6d. 
a A monthly Journal covering the whole field of Imperial activities Hungary in the Eighteenth Century 
and containing Editorial notes upon current questions of interest. By HENRY MARCZALI, Professor of History in the University 
en, of Budapest. With an introductory essay by H. W. V. 
Articles upon subjects affecting the adeninictantion, tendie, and develop TeMPERLEY, M.A. and a map. 
ment of all parts of the Empire, and a literary section dealing with * Professor Marczali is a scholar of European renown, and his 
originality and powers of generalisation and research and the 
on. Books of the month, &c. breadth of his ons have been acknowledged by foreigners as well 
as in Hungary. . .. Without the eighteenth century no one can 
ons, Demy 8vo understand the nineteenth or the twentieth century in Hungary. 
r Price 1s. monthly. 7s 6d net Professor Marczali’s sharp eye has selected the epoch most fitted 
} to make us known in other lands. . . . The book in its English 
(Sir The Journal is sent free to Fellows of the Institute. dress displays the same scholarship and versatility, the same wealth 
of detail, which brought it such ample yo omey at the time of 
ntry its appearance in Hungary.”—Az Ujsdg, Budapest 
For particulars of Membership apply to the SECRETARY, ROYAL ' 
Coton1aL INsTITUTE, Northumberland Avenue, London. Fossil Plants: a Text-book for 
_ oth i Students of Botany and Geology 
S. impression Now Ready (with extra Volume Il. By A. C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
‘LI ha Botany in the University of Cambridge. With 266 illustrations. 
q e pters on Auction Bridge) The sixteen chapters of this work contained in the present 


volume are devoted to Spenophyllales, Psilotales, Lycopodiales, 
Diy 8 Arborescent Lycopodiales, Sigillaria, Stigmaria, Bothrodendreae, 

ws. “a Seed-bearing Plants closely allied to members of the Lycopodiales, 
dies Filicales, Fossil Ferns, Marattiales (Fossil), Psaronieae, Ophioglos- 


\ND 66 99 sales (Fossil), Coenopterideae, Hydropterideae and Sagenopteris, 
and Genera of Pteridosperms, Ferns and Plantae Incertae Sedis. 


The Melanesians of British New 


DN. 
— 9 By C. G. SELIGMANN, M.D. With a chapter by F. R. 


BARTON, C.M.G., an appendix by E. L. GIBLIN and 131 
illustrations. 


[NT By WW. DALTON. “Dr. Seligmann confines himself to social nization and 


religion, but within these limits his account is full and detailed 


00 oyal 8vo general results, Dr. Seligmann secured a mass of information, 
is the Best B k net for instance, in to the of = 
all clan system among the Massim, which will provide the student o 
VICE on the Best Game. social organization with much food for thought.” 

Manchester Guardian 


Ge | snat the popularity of Bridge 1s as great as ever || THE Old Plate of the Cambridge 


Colleges 
is proved the continuous stead m for 
P as ° y demand By E. ALFRED JONES, author of ‘‘ The Royal Collection of 
the work. Plate at Windsor Castle,” etc., ete. 

A full account of the large and comprehensive collection of plate 
the eserved in the sixteen ancient colleges in the University of 
mbridge is given in this volume and some 390 pieces, comprising 
iral, Royal 4to every specimen of plate of any interest or value earlier than the 
66 6 5 53 84s net middle of the eighteenthcentury, are illustrated by 120 photogravure 
‘ S$ DAY BRIDGE y and collot plates. The general introduction, containing an 
"4 account the different types of silver vessels represented at 
se Cambridge, will be found not the least interesting feature of the book. 


a is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 
is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from | | Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient 


the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters Greek Religion 
appeared. A Study in Survivals. By JOHN CUTHBERT LAWSON, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambridge- 
‘* For two years Mr. Lawson has been studying the ideas, rites, 
songs, and stories of the peasants of Greece. His Book of 600 pages 
c ins a ful t of this folklore and a comparison with the 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or st free 5s. Demy 8vo religions of ancient Hellas. . . . All who are interested in ancient 
Sa. r2snet Greek civilisation will find Mr. Lawson's book to be a 
iscover 


direct from the Office. part of their libraries, and the indolent general reader wil 


y the 
vent 

—— up, not to be laid 
ie THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., are the anecdotes and the pictures of existence. —Morning fos. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


London: Cambridge University Press: Fetter Lane 
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JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, THL PROPERTY OF FREDERICK 
WILLIAM GOOKIN, ESQ., OF CHICAGO. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 23, and followi Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a portion of the valuable collection of JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, the 
Property of Frederick William Gookin, Esq., of Chicago, U.S.A., comprising im- 
portant works by Masanobu, Kiyonobu, Kiyomitsu and other primitives : prints 
and hachirakaki by Harunobu and Koriusai; a complete set of the Chiushingura 
Series, a portrait of Mitsui and other interesting works by Utamaro ; portrait of thé 
publisher Nishimura Yohachi, priats and triptychs by Toyokuni; characteristic 
works of Shunsho, Shuncho, Shunman, Kiyonaga, Eishi, Hokusai, and Hiroshige ; 
and rare prints by Shundo, Shuntei, Kiyomasa, Sancho, Ranko, Enshi, and Eiri. 
May be viewed Thursday and Saturday prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated copies containing sixteen plates, price two shillings each. 


A FURTHER PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF 
J. We FORD, Esg., J.P., Erc., REMOVED FROM ENFIELD OLD PARK, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 26, and following day, and MONDAY, 
Ma , and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, a further portion of the 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of J. W. Ford, Esq., J.P., &c. (removed from Enfield 
Old Park) opens 8 Large Collection of Voyages and Travels, chiefly in Fine 
Bindings, by Kalthoeber Staggemeier, C. Lewis, C. Hering, Clarke, and Bedford, 
from the Library of Wm. Beckford, many containing Profuse MS. Notes in his 
Autograph : Fine Copies of County Histories and Local Topographical Books ; a 
number of Recent Works on the Fauna of the British Isles, and many other Works 
on Natural History, Gardening, and General Science; Works of the Poets, 
Dramatists, Essayists, and Novelists ; Historical, Biographical, and G logical 
Works; Collection of Tracts on the Case of Eliza th Canning; Works on 
Architecture and the Fine Arts ; Writings of the Quakers ; Publications of Walpole 
and the Strawberry Hill Press, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 


THE STROEHLIN COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS 
(SECOND PORTION). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 30, and four following days, and Monday, 
une 6 and two following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the Stroehlia Collection of 
OINS AND MEDALS, second portion, comprising A find of Mediawval Gold 
Coins, Celtic Gold Staters, Gaulish and Celtic Gold and Silver Coins, French Coins 
and Medals; an important Collection cf Coins of Montfort ; Italian Coins and 
Medals; Coins and Medals of the low countries, Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
Russia, Balkan States, Spain and Portugal, Germany and Austria (including 
Vassal States, Cities, ecclesiastical sees, and a valuable collection of Silesian issues) ; 
Medals relating to Medicine, Life-saving, &c; Medals of Numismatists, Die- 
Engravers, &c ; Coins and Medals of the U.S.A. and Central and South American 
States, Oriental and African Coins and Medals, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies 
containing 15 plates, price two shillings each. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all 
other purposes. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY's detailed inventory and valuation 


of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 


to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of mony with each 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION, 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, ew y 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“‘ Nothing better could be wished for.”"—British Weekly. 
‘« Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
sth Edition, 6s., thoroughly Revised by E. T. COOK. 
30 New Maps s. 80 Illustrations. 
NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
LLANGOLLEN AND Lonpon: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lorxpon : SIMPKINS 
Paris anD New Yorx : BRENTANO'S. 
© The Railway Bookstalis and all Bookseilers. 
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VAN DEN BERGHS. 


general meeting of the shareholders of Van den 
serghs, Limited, was held on Wednesday at Salisbury House, London Wall 
E.C., Lord Ebury (chairman of the Company) presiding. ; 7 

beth hairman, after alluding to the death of King Edward as a national 
calamity, said: “‘ The report and balance sheet in your hands. attest that 
the company in 19C9 had a capital year. The imposing figure which heads 
the column has, of course, as is well understood, to submit to a process of 
somewhat drastic reduction before the bedrock sum of available profit is 
arrived at. That sum, in round numbers, is £167,600, or about 235 per 
cent. more than in the preceding year, and while all the departments 
which the company’s business covers contributed to this gratifying 
result, an unprecedented advance was observable in the consumption of 
margarine. ‘this is attributed partly to the high level of price to which 
butter has in recent years attained, and partly to the adoption of certain 
vegetable fats as ingredients of manufacture; but, in any case. it seems 
clear that the product has taken a greater hold than ever upon the publie 
taste throughout the entire range of the company’s operations. I do not 
think I need take you through all the figures on the front page of the 
report, most of which speak for themselves, because there is one which will 
I think, interest you more than all the rest put together. I mean the last 
figure but one in the column—that which suggests a dividend at the rate 
of 25 per cent. for the last six months, making 17} per cent. for the year 
involving, with the interim dividend, which was at the rate of 16 per 
cent., the sum of £109,375. Any proprietor who heard or who read my 
appeal to the shareholders and to the managing directors last year to be 
satisfied with a dividend of 12 per cent. until the company’s reserves reach 
half @ million, will, unless they give me credit for a degree of incon- 
sistency to which I do not plead guilty, understand that this recommendation. 
does not meet with my personal concurrence, because the £35,000 now taken 
for additional dividend would have been a notable step towards the accom? 
plishment of this ambition which appears to me reasonable. You have a 
splendid business, carried on by managing directors whose ability and 
industry are to me a constant source of admiration, and, I may add, of 
envy.” He concluded by moving: ‘“ That the fifteenth annual report and 
balance sheet be received and adopted.”’ 

Mr. Henry Van den Bergh, in seconding the resolution, said the chairman 
had given a lucid statement about the stewardship for the past year, and 
he thought it must be a matter of some surprise to find that the chairman} 
had an objection to the dividend which had been declared by the’ 
board of directors. The year 1909 had been a record year in several 
respects. “‘ The first point is that the profits were the highest the company 
has ever made. Secondly, the balance carried forward, together with the 
reserve fund, has reached a record aggregate figure of £450,000, which, in our 
opinion, is an ample security for the equalisation of dividends in the near 
future. In order to make the matter more clear to you, we would say that 
the above-mentioned items compare with £410,000 in 19€8, £386,000 in 1907, 
£349,400 in 1906, and £309,400 in 1905, showing an increase in five years 
of £141,000. A very important point is—and 1 wish you specially to note 
this—that the trade investments stand in the balance sheet at £136,617, but, 
on account of the large income we are deriving from them, we now estimate, 
them to be worth at least €5€0,000 above the amount standing in our books.” 

Mr. W. H. Baldwin said it seemed to him that they had met under very 
auspicious circumstances, the profit earned having exceeded all previous 
records. The constitution of the company, as far as the directorate was con- 
cerned, seemed to be rather peculiar. He suggested that an addition 
might be made to the board of another director, to represent the ordinary 
shareholders. Mr. Henry Van den Bergh had said as to the amount of the 
carry-forward and the reserve fund. if those two items were put against the 
goodwill account they could nearly extinguish that item. ; 

The Chairman: “I am very much obliged to the shareholder who hag» 
just sat down for his suggestion; although it does not seem to be quite as 
drastic as mine, which is that the shareholders should be satisfied with a 
dividend of 12 per cent. until the reserves of the company reach £500,000.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

At a general meeting of the preference shareholders, Sir Herbert Proaed, 
Bart., was re-elected a director, to represent the preference shareholders. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 
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TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTING, LAWN TENNIS, 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis Housé 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 4863. — DIRECTEUR Féitx 
Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis prés d'un demi-sidcle —' 
par l’honorabilité, la variété et l'éclat de sa rédaction. 
Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman ; de spirituelles critiques litté 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d‘histoire, de philoso» 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 
Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’Académie francaise, ' 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 
Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir av 


courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under. the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Arvswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc, 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpook; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


Fhe work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The R6éntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradie of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT .-- SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 


‘¢ Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. ; 

“* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. 1 hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 


19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume III. is now ready. nase on 
Vol. IV. in a few days. Remaining 2 volumes quarterly. ae ne 
scribers for SCIENCE 
It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become Of1n Movern Lire as 
& blished. I send P.O. for 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 


Poems. 3 vols. 

Essays in Criticism. First Series. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

Letters, 1848—1888. Collectéd and Arranged by G. W. E. Russett. 


2 vols, 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, 
ragments of two 


Austen Leicu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxalt, M.A. 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kinge—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—t ti Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FirzGeravp. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLtaRD. 2 vols. 


Dean Church's Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 

Edition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. 

St. Anseim. | Bacon. | 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Lestms and Sir FREDERICK 


Third Edition. In 2 vols. 
With Intro- 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. 
duction by Joun Mortey, M.P. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. 1 Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. 


WriGut. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward FitzCerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricut. 


More Letters of Edward FitzCerald. Edited by W. 


WriGHrT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Goethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. Bartey SauNDERs. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic M were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gosss. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of Engiand. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from Engiand and Italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brorners. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Bein ng Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Quides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 


2 vols. 
Aspects of Religious oe Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, Ecvizasetu M. Rosc 
Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, Erizasetu M. Roscor. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


The ton HARRISON. 


Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 
The FREDER 


ARRISON, 


Dante, and other Essays. 
Spenser. 


Edited by W. ALpis 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon AinGerR. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 

Science and Education. 

and Hebrew Tradition. 


12 vols, 


Bcience and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Rethonpelagicnl Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “‘ The Progress of 
Greece” and “ B ron in Greece.” By Sir Ricnarp C. Jess, Litt.D., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends, 


Edited by Sipngy Corvin. 
Epic and Romance. By Prof. W..P. Ker. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 13 vols. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1: vol. 
Alton Locke, 2 vols. »Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Arncer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Piays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarces and Mary Lams. 

The te of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon Arncer, 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. LicHtrFoot, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL 
Edited, with 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 
Voltaire. vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzedists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. 1 vol. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
By F. W. H. Myers. 


Modern Essays. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of Engiand. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo | Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series a 


Shakespeare. By Water RALEIGH. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. in 1o vols. 
*,* The Plays = also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each 


Works by dames Smetham. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM anf 
Wituiam Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Wittram Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 
by the ond Edited by Hattam, Lorp Tennyson. g vols. 
Vol. I. Poe | Vol. Il Poems. 
Vol. ILI. noah Arden: in Memoriam. 
Vol. IV? The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. V. idylis of the King. 
Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought In in he: 


By Brooxe estcotT, D.D., D.C.L., 


The @ Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Kwicut. In ro vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. Mangsse. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordeworth, 2 vols. 


with 
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The List of Applications will be Closed on or before 18th May, 1910. 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 4 Per Gent. 
STERLING LOAN of 1910 for £11,000,000. 


Created under the authority of Law No. 6 of 1906 and of Ordinance No. 24 of the Finance Department of the Imperial Japanese 
Government, promulgated 6th May, 1910. 


Proceeds of this Loan will be applied exclusively to the conversion and to the redemption of the 


Yen 43,000,000 Imperial Japanese Government 5 % War Loan Bonds of 1895-6, and the Yen 50,000,000 


Imperial Japanese Government 5 % Bonds of 1901-2, which are endorsed payable in London at the fixed 


rate of exchange of 2/03 per Yen and officially quoted on the London Stock Exchange. 


‘ 


Subscription Price 95 per Cent. 


Repayable at par on 1st June, 1970, but the Imperial Japanese Government reserves the right to redeem at par all or part of 
the Loan on or at any time after 1st June, 1920, on giving six months’ previous notice by advertisement. 
The Loan will be in Bonds to Bearer of £20, £50, £100, and £200, with half-yearly Coupons attached, payable 1st June and 


ist December. 


A Coupon for £1 per £100 Bond, payable on 1st June next, and also a full half-year’s Coupon for £2 per £100 Bond, payable 


on 1st December next, will be attached to the Scrip Certificates. 


The Bonds and Coupons will be payable, in London at the Office of The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 120 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C., in sterling ; and, at the current rate of exchange on London, in Japan at the Office of the Bank of Japan, 
Tokyo, and in France and Switzerland at Agencies to be appointed by The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited. 


PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION, and THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 
are authorised by the IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT to receive 

subscriptions for the above Loan, payable as follows :— 
£5 0 O per cent. on Application. 
25 0 O per cent. on Allotment. 
25 O O per cent. on 3rd June, 1910. 
20 O O percent. on 4th July, 1910. 
20 0 O percent. on 3rd August, 1910. 


te made in Cash or in the endorsed Bonds 
of the 5 % Loans of 1895-6 and 1901-2 referred to above. 

Subscriptions in | Bonds will receive allotment in full. — 

Payment in full on allotment by cash Subscribers may be 
made under discount of 2} % per annum. 


Subscriptions will also be received on behalf of the London Issuing Banks 
by their appointed Agents in SWITZERLAND, BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 

Holders of the endorsed Bonds of 1895-6 Loan, who convert, must lodge 
their Bonds with all Coupons attached, except the Coupon due Ist June, 1910, 
and will receive in exchange for each Bond of Yen 1,000 :—£100 fully-paid 4 % 
Scrip with Coupons attached as aforementioned, and a Cash payment of 
£7 11s. 8d., being 10s. Bonus, and £7 1s. 8d the difference between the issue 
price of the present Loan and £102 ls. 8d., the par value of Yen 1,000 at the 
exchange of 2s. 03d. per Yen. The Coupon on the 5 % Bonds due Ist June, 1910, 
must be retained, and will be paid as usual on that date. 

Holders of the endorsed Bonds of 1901-2 Loan, who convert, must lodge 
their Bonds with all unmatured Coupons attached, and will receive in exchange 
for each Bond of Yen 1,000 :—£100 fully-paid 4 % Scrip with Coupons attached 
as aforementioned. They will also receivea Cash payment of £8 15s. Sd., 
representing (a) 10s. Bonus, (b) £7 1s. 8d. the difference between the issue price 
of the present Loan and £102 1s. 8d. the par value of Yen 1,000 at the exchange 
of 2s. 04d. per Yen, (c) £1 4s. Od. interest at 5 % to Ist June, 1910 (after deduc- 
tion of income tax) on the Bond surrendered. , 

Holders of Bonds of Yen 500 and Yen 5,000 each will on conversion receive 
the proportionate amounts of Bonds and Cash. 

n lieu of Cash differences, Subscribers in convertible Bonds can elect to 
have 4 per cent. Bonds at the issue price, the fractional surplus only being 
settled in Cash, but this option must be exercised when subscribing. 

As notified by the Minister of Finance of the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment, all the above-mentioned Bonds of the 1895-6 and 1901-2 Loans not 
ope for conversion will be repaid at their par value on the lst of July, 
—_ at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, London, orat the Bank of Japan, 

‘okyo. 

This Loan is repayable at par on 1st June, 1970, but the Imperial Japanese 

Government reserves the right to redeem, at par, all or any part of the Loan, on 


or at any time after lst June, 1920, on giving six months’ previous notice by 
advertisement, Partial redemption to be effected by drawings in the usual 
manner at the office of The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, London. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with Ooupon attached for £1 per £100 Bond, 
payable on lst June, 1910, and also a full half-year’s Coupon for £2 per £100 Bond 
payable on lst December, 1910, will be delivered as soon as possible in exchange © 
for the Allotment Letters and Bankers’ Receipts, and Bonds will, in due course, 
be delivered in exchange for the Scrip Certificates. 

Application must be made on one of the forms provided herewith, accom- 
panied by the deposit of £5 per cent. in cash, or at least an equivalent amount 
of convertible Bonds, and it is expressly stipulated that any Applicant having 
elected to pay either in cash or in Bonds cannot alter his engagement as to the 
mode of payment. 

Subscribers in convertible Bonds are invited to deposit the whole of their 
Bonds when making application, in which case they should be listed on the 
back of the Application Form. Separate forms for listing the Bonds may also 
be obtained from the above-mentioned Banks. 

In the case of subscriptions in cash if no allotment be made the deposit will 
be returned in full, and if only a portion of the amount applied. for be allotted 
the balance of the deposit will be appropriated towards payment of the amount 
due on allotment. 

Failure to pay any of the instalments when due by cash subscribers will 
render all previous payments liable to forfeiture, and failure by subseribers in 
endorsed Bonds to deliver the Bonds when the Scrip is ready to be given in 
exchange will also render the deposit-on application Hable to forfeiture. 

Certified translations of the Law and Ordinance creating and authorising 
the issue of this loan may be seen at the Offices of any of the issuing Banks and 
at the Offices of Messrs. Alfred Bright and Sons, Solicitors, 15 George Street, 
Mansion House, London, E.C. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the follow- 
ing :—Parr’s Bank Limited, 4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and Branches ; 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 31 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.; The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.C.; and Messrs. Panmure Gordon and Co., Hatton Court, Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 

6th May, 1910. 


Copy oF LETTER 
From the VIOE-MINISTER OF FINANCE AND FINANCIAL COMMIS- 
SIONER OF THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 
London, 6th May, 1910. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have peasure in informing you that under the special 
Authority given to me by the Imperial Japanese Government I approve of the 
above Prospectus. 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) K. MIZUMACHI, 
Vice-Minister of Finance and Financial Commissioner 
of the Imperial Japanese Government. 
To Parr’s Bank, Limited; the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion, and the Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, London. 


CONVERSION APPLICATION FORM. 
TO BE RETAINED BY THE BANKERS. 

This Form is to be used exclusively by Holders of the Yen 43,000,00) Imperial 
Japanese Government 5 % War Loan Bonds of 1895-6, and the Yen 50,000,009 
Imperial Japanese Government 5 % Bonds of 1901-2. 
FORM OF APPLICATION 
FOR CONVERSION OF ABOVE BONDS INTO 


Imperial Japanese Government 40 Sterling Loan of 1910 
For £11,000,000. 
Jo PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, 4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.O.,and Branches. 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 31 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 120 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 
that will convert for me/us— 


en mperial Japanese Government 5% War Loan Bonds of 1895-6, 
Yen Imperial Japanese Government 5% Bonds of 1901-2, : 
Total Yen into Imperial Japanese Government 4% Sterling Bonds of 
1910,0n 
Yen in Bonds, or 


which I/we enclose the required deposit, viz. : { f ape 
when the Bonds are lodged in full), and I/we agree to deliver to you in exchange 
for the allotment of 4% Bonds, the necessary 5% Bonds, according to the 
Conditions of the Prospectus of the 6th May, 1910. 

/We also request you to allot me/us as many additional 4% Bonds as the 
amount of the cash difference due to me/us will permit. 
NoTe.—Please strike out if not desired. 


NOTE.— Ordinary Signat 
PLEASE Name (in full), 
WRITE (Add whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss and Title, if any), 
DISTINCTLY. Address 
May, 1910. 
All Cheques to be made to Bearer and crossed “ & Oo.” 
A separate Cheque (where the — is not made by Bonds) must accompany 
each application. 


Nore,—It is desirable that Subserivers should deposit the whole of their 
convertible Bonds at the time of making this application. 


CASH APPLICATION FORM. 
TO BE RETAINED BY THE BANKERS. 


FORM OF APPLICATION 
FOR PAYMENT IN CASH. 
Subscriptions must be for £100 nominal or any multiple thereof. 


Imperial Japanese Government 47 Sterling Loan of 1910 


For £11,000,000. 


To 
PARR’S BANK LIMITED, 4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and Branches. 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 31 Lombard 
Street, Londen, E.C. 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.O. 

I/we request that you will allot to me/us £....,..........0f the above Loan in 
accordance with the Prospectus dated 6th May, 1910, upon which I/we have 
paid the Deposit of £..,............ , being atthe rate of 5 per cent., and I/we 
engage to accept the same-or any less amount which you may allot to me/us and 
to make the remaining payments thereon in cash in terms of the Prospectus. 


Ordinary §'gnature 
Name (in full) 
Address 


May, 1910. 
~ Note.—Please write distinctly. — 

(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any.) 
Cheques to be made payable to Bearer and Orossed “ & Oo.” 
- Cheque must accompany each application. 
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